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BURROWS’ NEW. BOOKS 
CUENTOS TICOS 


(Short Stories of Costa Rica by RICARDO FERNANDEZ GUARDIA) 
Translated from the Spanish, with a lengthy introduction and many 
illustrations, by GRAY CASEMENT, 

We append the following summary from a recent review—one of many— 
which presents the subject lucidly: : 

“Roughly translated, ‘Cuentos Ticos’ means Costa Rica stories. And 
these delightfully intimate studies of life in the little Central American _re- 
public have been very smoothly translated by Gray Casement, affording, 
with the appreciative and scholarly introduction by the translator, a con- 
vincing glimpse of the life and people in Costa Rica, that could be gained in 
no other or better way than actual first-hand knowledge through travel and 





acquaintance. ... The book is well worth reading if only to get a notion of 
the well-defined Latin-American literature from one of its best exponents 
—certainly the foremost figure in Central American belles-lettres.” 

1zmo, Map, $2.00 





A History of ‘‘ Bossism ”’ and “* Graft” 


FIVE AMERICAN POLITICIANS 
BURR — DOUGLAS —HAMILTON 
CLINTON—VAN BUREN 
By SAMUEL P. ORTH 


Author of “Centralization of Administration 
in Okto,” etc. 
r2mo, $2.00 net (Postage 12C.) 
lllustrated with Five Portraits in Photogravure. 
American politics examined in the light of 
the present-day administration may be said 
to comprise two distinct features, i.e., per- 
sonality and principle. The machinery of 
modern politics had its inception in the 
desire of certain men to carry out issues and 
fulfil ambitions highly necessary to their 
own advancement. There have been many 
distinct successes in this particular field, but 
it has been Dr. Orth’s object to show the 
beginning of this essentially American phase 
of political life. Each of the five great 
names contributed some special feature. 
To Aaron Burr may be given the credit of 
the first American political machine. It has 
survived the century as Tammany Hall. His 
romantic life and tragic death add a double 
interest to the story of his political career. 
De Witt Clinton was the founder of the 
Spoils System. The story of Martin Van 
Buren is one of careful plotting and clever 
manipulation. A master and victim of 
compromise and coalition, Henry Clay 
stands pre-eminent. Stephen A. Douglas, 
Defender of State Rights, must be included, 
as denoting a man who led the old Democ- 
racy into the land of promise and the realm 
of nationalism. The book is written in a 
lucid, straightforward manner, the author's 
chief object being to bring out the fore- 
most political episodes in the lives of the 
five men under consideration. 





By JAMES DOUGLAS, LL.D. 


on 
OLD FRANCE intheNEW WORLD 

(Quebec in the 17th Century) 

Octavo, Buckram, extra, fully illustrated 
$2.50 net (Postage 21.) 

In a review of great length the 
New York Tribune said: “The work 
is a valuable addition to the in-.- 
creasin literature of Canadian 
history”; and the Manitoba Free 
Press, ina four-column critique, con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘‘ Old France” will 
be invaluable to those who wish to 
study in the formative period the 
people who now form one-third of 
the population of the Dominion.” 


A Book Without an Unfavorable - 
Notice. 


This full and comprehensive 
volume by Dr. Douglas, on the early 
history of Canada, is really an epitome 
of all that is interesting in North 
American history during the period 
covered. The ‘nal chapters, deal- 
ing with the Hudson Bay Company, 
Colonization Companies Past and 
Present, and the portions devoted 
to Indians and Archeology, are of 
the highest importance. The index 
is admirable. 

Descriptive Circular on Application. 
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* At. the foot of Pikes Peak.” 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS. 








Like a child at play, Colorado Springs 
sits basking in the sunshine at the foot 
of Pikes Peak, amid the most enjoyable 
surreundings. No location could be more 
delightful. This region is best reached 
from the East by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, with but one change 
of cars from New York or Boston. 

For particulars inquire of any New 
York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of ‘‘ America’s Winter Resorts” will be sent 
free on receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 
Manager, General Advertising Department, New York Cen- 


New 


tral Lines, Room 333, Grand Central Station, NE“ York. 




















Rebecca 


From “ Rebecca Mary” 


new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 
The illustrations, by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 


wide popularity. 


tractive. 





Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


HE story of 

an amiable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
is altogether a 





Price, $1.50 
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By the acthor of ‘‘ The Masquerader’’ 


The 


A fascinating heroine 


of a type new to fiction 


By 
Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 











“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion.” —JV. Y. Herald. 


Iffustrated. Price, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere the President’s foreign policy as it 
was outlined in his annual message. It was not to be ex- 
pected that Senators and Representatives, although they are 
generally believed to have made up their minds to give Mr. 
RoosrveLtt his way to a considerable extent as regards gov- 
ernment rate-making for railways, would consent entirely to 
etface themselves. They have evidently decided to assert their 
independence in criticising the Executive’s interpretation of 
the Monror doctrine, the management of the Panama Canal 
enterprise by his appointees, and the recommendation in his 
message that Congress should earefully consider whether the 
power of the Bureau of Corporations cannot constitutionally 
be extended to cover interstate transactions in insurance. 
With. reference to these three matters, the Chief Magistrate 
has been already under fire in the Federal legislature. In the 
Senate, on December 15, Mr. Titumanx, who is as deeply com- 
mitted as any Democratic Senator to the support of the 
President’s rate-making programme, commented severely on 
the Santo Domingo situation, and arraigned the Canal Com- 
mission for extravagance. The Senator cordially acknowl- 
edged that the President is a brilliant, able, and patriotic 
man, but he went on to declare that whenever anything hap- 
pens to get in front of Mr. Roosrvett’s purposes he tramples 
ruthlessly upon the laws to do his own sweet will. Some of us 
Americans, he said, wanted the Panama Canal project car- 
ried out in a decent way. Others wanted it put through 
whether the way was decent and honest or not. In Mr. Tit- 
MAN’sS opinion, the despatch of our war-ships to Panama to 
uphold a rebellion organized overnight, and with the help 
of insurgents, to take from Colombia by force the territory 
needed for the canal was tantamount to an act of war. By 
that proceeding, he insists that Mr. Roosevetr trampled un- 
der his heel the Constitution and the laws, consolidated in 
his own person the executive and legislative functions, and 
ignored the Senate totally. The Senator denounced the 
wasteful expenditures of the Canal Commission, and put 
forward a demand, in which Senator Hate and Senator CuL- 
BERSON concurred, that none of the money appropriated by 
Congress should go to the support of a literary bureau or 
to the payment of a press agent under any guise. He adverted 
to the congestion of the Panama Railroad, stigmatized the 
backwardness of somebody in providing necessary dock fa- 
cilities, and ridiculed the roseate dreams of progress brought 
back by ofticials who had made a hurried trip to the isthmus. 


Directing attention to the cost of what he termed “ imperial- 
ism and Kaiserism,” he reealled Senator TrLLer’s ecomputa- 
tion, as to the substantial correctness of which he had no 
doubt, that the acquisition of the Philippines had involved 
our government in an outlay of no less than eight hundred 
millions of dollars. He averred next that, by the position 
taken in the Santo Domingo affair, Mr. Roosrevett had made 
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the United States policeman over the Caribbean, and debt- 
collector for ail Christendom. The President, he charged, 
had accomplished by trickery, by roundabout and clandestine 
methods, the things that the Senate had refused to give him 
power to do by treaty: for ever since the adjournment of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress the unratified treaty with the Do- 
minican Republic had been: carried out as if it had been con- 
firmed. What is this, he said, but an exhibition of one-man 
government and a demonstration of the centralization of 
power? At this hour, he added, our ships are off Santo Do- 
mingo—six of them—for no other purpose than to protect 
two’ Americans who are collecting the customs of the Do- 
minican Republic in pursuance of an agreement between our 
President and President Moraes. In the judgment of the 
Senator from South Carolina we ought not to become mixed 
up in such foreign concerns. He reproached Mr. Rooseve.t 
for acting upon a new construction of the Monroe doctrine, 
which would have us manage other people’s business, when, 
in conformity with the injunctions of WASHINGTON and JEF- 
FERSON, we ought to be at home attending to our own affairs 
and not becoming embroiled with any other country. In 
conclusion, Mr. Titman described the international ethics of 
the administration as committing us to flourishing a big 
stick before the smaller nations of the earth, while we walk 
softly among the big nations. To permit this sort of: thing, 
he thought, was servility and cowardice on the part of Con- 
gress. Mr. TittMaN’s reference to our interposition in the 
finances of Santo Domingo called out another arraignment 
of the President’s Dominican policy by Senator Money of 
Mississippi. and a cogent defence of it by Senator Spooner 
of .Wisconsin, the grounds cf which we need not ‘now recall, 
as they have been set forth repeatedly in detail and with 
conviction by this newspaper. 





Mr. Hate’s upholding of Mr. TintMan’s condemnation of 
Josepu D. Bisnop, secretary to the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, was a surprise to the Senate, but the move turns out 
to have been made after a conference with the President 
which resulted in an understanding that the office held by 
Mr. Bisuop should be abclished. The Senator. from Maine 
pointed out that Mr. Bistrop, when testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, made no secret of the 
nature of his functions. He admitted, in answer to ques- 
tions, that his duty was to act as literary editor or historian 
for the’ commission, and that so far as any actual clerical 
or secretary work was concerned it amounted to very little. 
His method of performing an editor’s or historian’s part was, 
he said, first, to accumulate information, and disseminate the 
same among newspapers, for the purpose of creating a favor- 
able public sentiment. Mr. Hate thought that, sensitive as 
the Senate should be to any attempt to incorporate a press 
agency in a government department for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing public opinion, the newspapers ought, in their 
ewn interests, to be ten times as sensitive to such a proceeding. 
The Maine Senator went on to say that the newspaper press 
of the country is a great estate. He recognized, too, that, al- 
though newspapers make now and then great mistakes, and 
are sometimes cruelly unjust both to men and to measures, 
yet, as a rule, their purpose is a high one; they seek the pub- 
lic welfare, and they constitute a great and beneficent power. 
He pointed out, however, that if the Federal government, or 
a department of it, should establish a press agency to create 
public sentiment through disseminating particular statements 
and reports among picked-out newspapers, we should have, 
in the first place, a prejudiced press, and, in the second place, 
a select press. Under such circumstances, if we had an un- 
serupulous administration, we should have a hireling press. 
The preference given by the choice of certain newspapers to 
disseminate the government’s views, in order to mould public 
opinion, is, in Mr. Hatr’s judgment, a thing that the news- 
papers should revolt against. Upon this point the Senator 
from Maine was unquestionably right. 


The President’s emphatic declaration that Congress should 
consider whether the Federal government has any power or 
owes any duty with respect to insurance transactions of an 
interstate character was a subject of debate on December 15 
in the House of Representatives sitting in committee of the 
whole. A Democratic member, Mr. Suirtey of Kentucky. 
began the discussion by protesting against the assumption, 
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so distinctly and ably stated in the President’s message, that 
because a thing is big it therefore ought to come within’ the 
Federal jurisdiction. Mr. Suirtey acknowledged that the 
country had been stirred from one end to the other by recent 
disclosures with regard to the administration of life-insurance 
companies. It is also true, he pointed out, that every one of 
these disclosures has been made by State agencies, and not 
by the Federal government. What justification is there, then, 
he asks, for a message averring that the time has arrived 
when, in the judgment of the people, it is evident that the 
States are no longer competent to supervise and control the 
insurance business, and that policy-holders must go to the 
Federal government for relief? The Representative from 
Kentucky hoped that he was not speaking of the tender grace 
of a day that is dead, but he did not feel, he said, that half the 
evils with which the country is now beset confront us be- 
cause we have disregarded the fundamental theory of our gov- 
ernment. He believed, for his part, that the way to govern 
best was not only to govern least, but to govern, as near as 
possible, at home. 


Mr. Bourke Cockxran, of New York, who followed, in- 
dicated by the tenor of his speech that he regarded the the- 
ory of State rights as a back number, and, personally, had no 
objection to being termed a Hamiltonian. He declared that 
there was no constitutional limitation upon the power of the 
House to exert the taxing power for the purpose of demon- 
strating the supremacy of the Federal government or to ex- 
press its views. He maintained that the continuation of the 
system by which the three leading life-insurance companies 
of New York had accumulated over a billion of assets consti- 
tuted a menace to our political institutions, and he held that, 
consequently, the House would be empowered to proceed 
against them under that clause of the Constitution which 
guarantees to every State a republican form of government. 
Mr. Cockran argued that the accumulation of such stupendous 
sums by corporate bodies tended inevitably to corruption and 
crime. He pointed out that if an individual could ¢on- 
ceivably accumulate such an amount of money he would be 
controlled in its use by a fear of loss; but in corporations the 
assets were administered by men who had no, or but little, 
personal interest in them. Not only was a sharp distinction 
thus drawn between individual capitalists on the one hand, 
and the men and methods by which the interests of the great 
life-insurance companies have until recently been betrayed, 
but he made it patent that he has no wish to be classified with 
some professional assailants of “frenzied finance,” for, inci- 
dentally, he referred to Mr. Tuomas W. Lawson as “ the hero 
of a hundred larcenies.” It is to be noted that, in closing the 
debate on the Democratic side, Mr. JouN SuHarp WILLIAMS, 
the leader of the minority, sided, not with Mr. Cockran, but 
with Mr. Suirtey, and insisted that the regulation of insur- 
ance companies should be left to the States from which they 
have obtained their charters. He expressed confidence that 
if the States were allowed to get at the Beef Trust or the 
Standard Oil Trust those monopolies would not long endure. 
It was, Mr. WiitiaMs said, the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution which prevented the States from getting at 
those monopolies. He thanked God, for his part, that the 
national government had no power to regulate insurance, for 
if it had, the evils would go on forever. 


We spoke last week of the visit to Washington of President 
Martuer, of the Rock Island System, to press what he regards 
as insuperable objections to some of the provisions of the 
rate-making measure formulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners, and practically reproduced in the Escu- 
TownseEnp bill. Asserting that these provisions are un- 
constitutional and unfair to the railroads, he points out 
that the new bill confers upon the commission, first, the 
coneededly judicial function of deciding whether a given 
rate is or is not reasonable; and, secondly, the confessedly 
legislative function of establishing a rate in the place of the 
one condemned. Touching such conjunction of legislative 
and judicial powers, Mr. Moopy has said that these cannot 
be joined together and vested in the same body, consistently 
with the theory which underlies the Constitution. Mr. Mater 
contends that if the bill drawn by the commission, or one 
essentially similar, should become a law, the situation pre- 
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sented would be even more obnoxious from a constitutional 
view-point than that denounced in the opinion of the At- 
torney-General, for, in addition to the judicial and legislative 
powers which the bill proposes to confer, the commission al- 
ready possesses and exercises many executive functions. 


Mr. Maruer’s claim that the bill does not give a square 
deal to the carriers is based upon the following grounds, 
which should be considered carefully. He directs attention 
to the fact that the basis of the legislative act by which the 
commission is to establish what it deems a reasonable rate 
will be the judicial proceeding whereby it determines that a 
rate complained of is unreasonable. That antecedent judicial 
proceeding will or should take a wide range—involving the 
effects of the proposed reduction, not only upon the revenues 
of the commen carrier, but also upon its other rates, and upon 
the welfare of the industries and communities affected by the 
change. A rate that seems upon its face to take too much 
money from this or that individual, from this or that com- 
modity or industry, or from this or that locality, may be, 
and often is, justified by circumstances that lie entirely out- 
side of the mere question of the amount of the charge. By 
all these considerations, the reasonableness of the rate com- 
plained of is, or should be, judged; and the commission, in 
inquiring into the reasonableness of any rate which it is pro- 
posed to substitute for another, will or should go into all the 
circumstances affecting the rate. The court of appeal, how- 
ever, confined in its authority by the commission’s bill to the 
suspension of the order of the commission only in case it 
shall “appear plainly that the order is unlawful, but not 
otherwise,” is shut out from a consideration of the collateral 
circumstances, which, in nine cases out of ten, are the really 
controlling influences in the making of the rate. Under the 
bill, the sole inquiry of the appellate court must be, What 
would be the effect of the commission’s order on the carrier’s 
revenue? If, in spite of the commission’s order, the carrier 
could still earn the reasonable return on its investment to 
which under the law it is entitled, it would not “ plainly 
appear that the order is unlawful,” and the order, therefore, 
would not be disturbed. Mr. Matuer holds that if the com- 
mon carriers are to have a “square deal” in the proposed 
legislation, it is indispensable that there should be a clear 
and adequate provision empowering the appellate court, on a 
review of the commission’s order, to take into consideration 
all the circumstances and conditions which the commission 
itself could consider, and to determine the very question 
previously determined by the commission, namely, Is the rate 
complained of, under all the circumstances controlling or 
affecting it, fair, just, and reasonable? This argument is 
well worth weighing in connection with the commission’s bill 
and with that framed by Messrs. Escu and 'TowNsenp. 


There have been of late some indications that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT himself has come to recognize that there are two sides 
to the rate-making question. The bill prepared by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, against which Mr. Martner 
argues as above, has, apparently, been put aside, and Senator 
Do.tiver is said to be framing a new measure to express more 
exactly the administraticn’s mature views. In addition to the 
constitutional arguments which Mr. Matuer has summed up 
against entrusting the rate-making power to an administra- 
tive body, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
others have been advanced in a cogent article contributed by 
Mr. AvBert S. Bowes, lecturer on commercial law in Haver- 
ford College, to the December number of the North American 
Review. Mr. Borers points out that the term “ reasonable 
rate” has more meanings than one. According to one mean- 
ing, the reasonableness of a rate is to be determined by an 
exclusive consideration of a given railroad and its shippers, 
without any regard to the rate of a competing railroad. This 
is equivalent to asking whether a rate complained of would 
be unreasonable on a railroad essentially free from competi- 
tion. The test to apply in such a case would be the profit re- 
ceived by the stockholders: Is the profit unreasonable? But 
let us suppose that the rate complained of is enforced by a 
railroad that competes with another railroad. Is the same 
test to be applied to determine the reasonableness of the 
rate? If this is a proper test to apply in the first case, why 
is it not in the second? Is not the obvious remedy to correct 
the lower unjustifiable rate charged, possibly at a loss, by the 












competing road—precisely what the railroads have been try- 
ing to do, and would have done long ago if not prevented 
by the government 4 

Another class of cases is noted by Mr. Boties where the 
Interstate Commission would be likely to act unjustly. A 
railroad pays no dividends for many years; at last its busi- 
ness has developed, and dividend-paying begins. Are not, 
asks Mr. Bours, the stockholders entitled to larger dividends, 
for a period at least, than the stockholders of a company that 
proved fairly remunerative from the start? As a matter 
of fact, only a small number of railroads have paid from the 
beginning: most of them have not paid until after years of 
operation. In every other kind of business the fat profits of 
the prosperous years are often justified because of the lean 
profits of the earlier years. Is not this principle clearly en- 
titled to recognition in rewarding the owners of transporta- 
tion enterprises, as well as those engaged in other pursuits? 
What would a government commission do in dealing with 
-rates in this large class of cases? Still another argument 
from the view-point of abstract justice and expediency is sug- 
gested in the Review. Create the proposed commission, with 
power to establish rates, and the future prosperity of rail- 
roads would be largely under its control. Can the railroads 
be kept out of national politics when a commission com- 
posed of a few government appointees has a firm grip on 
them, a power to squeeze out of them contributions, or to 
influence the suffrages of their numerous employees? Mr. 
Boutues holds that if a government commission is endowed 
with the powers desired by Mr. Roosrevetr the outcome of 
every Presidential election can be predicted. 





We expressed the belief some time ago that the assumption 
of the Secretaryship of State by Mr. Ettnu Root would be fol- 
lowed, first, by a purgation and reinvigoration of the State 
Department, and, secondly, by a thorough reconstruction of 
the consular service. Effective steps in the former direction 
have already been taken, and since the opening of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress Mr. Lopce has introduced in the Senate a 
bill for the reorganization of the consular service, which, 
after being read twice, was referred to the Committee on 
Koreign Relations. Of course nobody who possessed any 
first-hand knowledge of the subject would assert that our 
consular service is as bad to-day as it was thirty—or even 
twenty—years ago, when the American sojourner in foreign 
parts knew not whether to laugh or groan at the grotesque 
incompetence of our consular representatives. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that although some improvement has 
been made, our present consuls, viewed collectively, cannot 
for a moment be compared, on the score of fitness and ef- 
ficiency, with those of Germany. The relative inferiority is 
due to several causes. The qualifications of appointees for 
the work they are to do in a particular locality are not suffi- 
ciently tested. There is no adequate inspection. There is 
no definite system of promotion. The purpose of the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Lopar, which is understood to embody the 
State Department’s plan for the reform of the consular serv- 
ice, is to cure the defects just mentioned. It provides 
that consuls shall be appointed to a particular class, in- 
stead of to a particular place. The President would then 
be empowered to assign consuls to stations according to the 
interests of the service and to the duties which each indi- 
vidual is adapted to perform. As it is now we have many 
square pegs in round holes and round pegs in square holes. 
There are consuls not at all suited to the places they are in, 
but suited to other places; they stay where they ought not to 
be, because they cannot be changed except by the harsh method 
of removing them from office. There is, on the face of things, 
no good reason why consuls should not be transferred to sta- 
tions where they will do the most good. That is to say, from 
this point of view, the consular service should be assimilated 
to the system of assignment which prevails in the army and 
navy. 

The introduction of classification also makes it possible 
gradually to confine the original appointments to the lower 
grades of the service, and fill the upper grades by promotion. 
It being thus made possible to reward good work, the consuls 
will have an incentive to do it. It is well known that, under 
the existing system, the higher grades of consulates are filled 
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by men who have failed in life, and who have been shoved 
by friends into the most lucrative government posts attain- 
able, over the heads of men who have been doing good work in 
minor consular positions, but who have less political influ- 
ence. Under the plan embodied in the bill, applicants for ap- 
pointments to the sixth and seventh classes of consulates, 
from which, ultimately, the whole service should be recruited, 
must be under forty years of age, and must pass syccessfully 
an examination designed to test their acquaintance with at 
least one foreign language as well as English, and with the 
commercial resources and business of the United States, eonsid- 
ered especially in reference to the possibility of extending our 
trade with foreign countries. Those desiring appointments 
to consulates in countries where the United States has extra- 
territorial jurisdiction must pass an additional examination 
in the fundamental principles of the common law, the rules 
of evidence, and the trial of civil and criminal cases. When- 
ever hereafter vacancles oceur in the offices of consul-general 
or consul above the sixth class, members of the two classes 
next below that in which the vacancy has occurred shall be 
deemed eligible to fill it. 

The need of inspection is obvious. At present the Depart- 
ment has no regular official means of knowing whether any 
consul is doing his work properly. It is notorious that scan- 
dalous conditions have existed for considerable periods 
in certain consulates without interference, because the 
department had no means of ascertaining that they ex- 
isted. We should add that the contemplated reforms in- 
clude a provision that all clerks in our consulates must be 
Americans, except in cases where the annual salary does not 
exceed $1000. The new bill also declares that all fees for 
acts done by a consul are to be accounted for, and consuls 
are rigorously prohibited from engaging in any business, in- 
eluding law business, directly or indirectly, on their own ac- 
count. At present many fees are still retained by consuls, 
including all fees for notarial acts, the taking of depositions, 
execution of commissions, ete., and it is known to be quite 
common for consuls to share the fees of lawyers recommended 
by them to American citizens interested in estates and busi- 
ness transactions which call for legal proceedings in foreign 
countries. 


In the week ending December 16 a rebuff which, under all 
the circumstances, was highly creditable to himself, was ad- 
ministered by the Czar to a number of reacticnists who no- 
toriously desire a restoration of the autocratic régime and the 
dismissal of Count Wirrre. He received them kindly, on the 
assumption that they were true sons of Russia, and, like 
himself, devoted to the fatherland. Tle took for granted that 
loyalty would lead them to follow the route traced by hii 
and no other. For that very reason he charged them to 
make known to all those to whom the fatherland was dear 
that the manifesto of October 30, proclaiming the early in- 
troduction of representative institutions, and conceding frec- 
dom from arbitrary arrest, and freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of public meeting, was the deliberate expression of 
an unchangeable determination. This speech, which seems 
to have been delivered on Thursday, December 14, was nat- 
urally thought to have dispelled the rumors that Count Wirrre 
was either on the verge of dismissal or of going over to the 
reactionists. 


On the following Saturday morning the revolutionary 
party in St. Petersburg threw down the gauntlet to the 
government in the shape of a declaration that the Czar 
would either have to give way entirely and forthwith to 
the demands of the reformers or resort to violent measures 
of repression. This challenge the Russian government 
accepted by confiscating the editions of all the news- 
papers which had printed it and arresting the editors thereof. 
This coercive measure was followed the same evening by the 
arrest of 150 members of the Workmen’s Council and by the 
issuance of a ukase authorizing the provincial governors- 
general, most of whom are reactionary officials of the old 
régime, to proclaim martial law at their discretion within 
their jurisdictions. To this coercive demonstration the unim- 
prisoned members of the Workmen’s Council and the so- 
called Union of Unions put forth an order that a general 
strike should begin at noon on December 21. It would seem, 
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then, that reaction and revolution are at last face to face. 
Count Witte has said that when that hour should come the 
Czar would havé to seek another minister. 


Professor ArpAD GERSTER’S address, at the recent anniversary 
meeting of the New York Academy of Medicine, on “ The 
American System of Hospital Economy,” was a timely dis- 
course on an exceedingly important subject. He made it, he 
said, because very few American hospitals were on a paying 
basis, and many had yearly deficits amounting in some cases 
to $80,000 or $90,000. He contrasted our methods with those 
in use in Germany. In Germany the average per diem cost 
for a patient is from thirty to thirty-five cents. In New York 
it is close to two dollars. In Germany the hospitals are con- 
trolled by the government and maintained by taxation. 
Every physician is paid, and all work under one expert, paid 
director, who sees each patient daily and signs supply slips 
after they have been filled in by his staff. In America hospi- 
tal superintendents are ill paid, and lack in expert knowledge. 
Professor Gerster thinks they should be highly paid, expert 
officials, with authority, and responsible only to a board otf 
governors. Our system is quite wrong, he thinks, and quotes 
a physician who likened the American hospital to a reservoir 
with a big receiving tank at one end, guarded by the best 
financial minds in the country, but with distributing pipes 
running out of this, eentrolled by the superintendent, who is 
not an expert, and knows little of economy, and, at the end 
of these pipes, countless faucets controlled by the staff, 
who not only know nothing about economy, but consider it 
none of their business to know it. These faucets are open 
night and day and the drain is terrific. We believe our hos- 
pitals are the best in the world, but it is not news to any one 
who has had to do with any of them that as a rule their 
maintenance is so expensive as to warrant the ecarefulest 
study of all means whereby cost can be reduced without im- 
pairment of efficiency. 


There is consolation and reassurance for the policy-holders 
of the Equitable Life-Assuranece Society in the announce- 
ments made by President Paunt Morvron in his recent state- 
ment. The Equitable. he says, will no longer try to be the 
biggest company in the world, and will not solicit or secure 
new business at the cost of the present policy-holders. Any 
field in which business is found to be unprofitable will be 
abandoned. Poliey-holders who have grieved at the lavish 
expenditure, in hunting new business, of funds which should 
have been earning dividends for them, will probably take 
comfort in this announcement. The announcement is under- 
stood io forecast important curtailment of expenditure in 
some foreign fields. President Morton also tells of economies 
already instituted amounting to a saving of $600,000 a year, 
and of more to come. The company will spend no more 
money to fight adverse legislation, but will depend on its 
policy-holders to defend their own interests against “strike 
bills.” Neither wi!l it make contributions in future to polit- 
ical campaigns. 


Tom Watson says that Hearst was elected, and declares, 
with liberal use of italies, that he should take his seat. He 
points out that “the Durwam gang of rascals in Philadel- 
phia never turned loose their hold untii the people began to 
tote ropes.” He feels strongly that men with ropes in their 
hands should come to New York as to Philadelphia. Tox 
must be stopping in Georgia. All sorts of men voted for Mr. 
Hearst, among them as good and intelligent men as any that 
were registered. But there is no inclination anywhere to 
hang, or threaten to hang, any one, formally or informally, 
in order to put Mr. Hearst in the Mayor’s seat. Nobody’s 
blood is boiling about the late election. No one that we know 
of feels that. his rights as a freeman and a voter have been 
outraged. Every: one seems entirely content to leave the elec- 
tion contest to the courts before which Mr. Hearst’s inter- 
ests are ably and amply represented. The political tempera- 
ture is not nearly so high hereabouts as Mr. Watson seems to 
imagine. 

Superintendent Greenwoon, of the Kansas City schools, has 
been telling a school superintendents’ association in Indian- 
apolis that the Americans are “literature mad.” He says 
we have developed a mania for cheap literature. Masterpieces 
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in English, capable of moulding character and strengthening 
intellect, are being discarded more and more, he says, for 
romance and fiction, whose only claim to be ealled literature 
is that they are published in book form. He ealls urgently 
for a return to the early English literature, which has lived 
through centuries of literary progress. His is only one of a 
chorus of voices that lament just now about the reading 
habits of us Americans. It is not that we read immoral or 
unclean books, for few such books get into print in this eoun- 
try, but that we read so much trash. We do read plenty of 
trash, and some of it pretty poor trash, but is our ease so 
unusually dreadful? Do we read worse new books than we 
did twenty years ago? If so, do we read them because we like 
them better than better books, or because they are the best 
books offered? It is greatly to be desired that our writers 
should write better books, our publishers should publish them, 
and that readers should buy and read them. It might even be 
better, as Mr. GrEENWoop would have it, if readers read the 
great books of English literature instead of new and flimsier 
ones. But the great mass of readers always read more for 
recreation than for improvement. American readers by the, 
thousand spend their best energies in their daily work, 
and read with jaded minds for entertainment. If master- 
pieces do not entertain them they will not read masterpieces. 
They read newspapers enormously, magazines a great deal, 
some books a good deal, books that are first-rate literature not 
much, except perhaps the Bible. The most hopeful thing 
about the situation is that enormous numbers of our peo- 
ple have acquired the reading habit. Some of them—a con- 
stantly increasing number, we hope—must be learning to 
know good books from poor ones, and to find the most enter- 
tainment in the best. 





It is difficult at this distance to perceive how the welfare of 
the people of Boston is advanced by the success of District- 
Attorney Moran in stopping the sale of liquor at five of the 
chief hotels of the city. Some time since Mr. Moran found 
reasons for closing the bar of the Hotel Touraine. At this 
writing he has just ordered the police to do the same for the 
Parker House, Young’s Hotel, the Adams House, and the 
Hotel Essex. We presume there are places still left in Bos- 
ton where aleoholic beverages can be purchased, so that the 
thirsts that have been used to be slaked at the hotels now 
under discipline need not go unappeased, but will merely 
be diverted to other fountains of exhilaration. It is conceiv- 
able that education will go on in Harvard College with fewer 
checks while the five bars are closed, but of that there is no 
assurance. If rum is to be sold in Boston at all there ean 
hardly be fitter and less objectionable places to sell it than the 
leading taverns of the town. It is an admirable thing to 
enforce the law, but when, as usually happens, there is a good 
deal more than enough law to go round and abundance of 
choice as to when and where and how to enforce it, it is 
usually wiser to direct the enforcement so that it will do some 
good, rather than merely cause public inconvenience. How- 
ever, Mr. Moran may have better reasons for his activity than 
have come to notice here. 

New-year’s is upon us again. Let us take up the line of 
march and make the best progress we can through another 
year. Humanity does not shape an edifying course. Day 
after day, year after year, it blunders along, as any day’s 
history spelt out in the newspaper will attest. To blunder 
along seems to be about the best the best of us can do, either as 
individuals or as a nation. It is not ideal, but it will answer, 
if so be we can keep pointed in the right direction and pro- 
ceed in a sagacious spirit, sharing the road with the rest of 
the folks and not less compassionate of their deviations than 
of our own. The greatest goals that men have reached they 
have reached by being stronger than their mistakes. So it 
was with Lincotn; so with Wasuinaton. The great difference 
between waytarers, besides the disparity in locomotive power, 
is that some manage to hold to the right direction and to 
maintain in spite of blunders the essential spirit. That sort 
invariably get somewhere where it is worth while to arrive. 
For the others, speed is nothing if the direction is not right. 
And to earry along a great load of baggage is far less ad- 
yantageous than it might be if our job was a permanent job, 
and if every man of us was not under contract to drop every 
shred he has and run whenever his hour strikes, 




























The President’s Foreign Policy 


Apout a sixth of Mr. Roosevert’s fifth annual message, or, if 
we include what he had to say about the army and navy, immi- 
gration, and the naturalization laws, more than a fourth, was 
devoted to an expression of his views concerning our foreign 
policy. We should note at the start, as indicative of a modesty 
and reticence with which the President is not always credited, that 
the document may be searched in vain for an allusion to the de- 
cisive part which Mr. RoosEvELT played in bringing about the 
Portsmouth conference, and in eliciting from it a treaty of peace 
between Russia and Japan. He leaves to others the bestowal of 
the praise which was unquestionably earned by his exemplary, 
persistent, and successful efforts in that direction. He begins 
his reference to our existing and prospective foreign relations by 
pointing out that the first international conference, held at The 
Hague in 1899, being unable to dispose of all the business before 
it, recommended the consideration and settlement of a number of 
important questions by another conference, to be called subse- 
quently and at an early date. These questions, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
reminds us, were concerned with the rights and duties of neutrals; 
with the limitation of the armed forces permanently maintained 
on land and sea, and, inferentially, of military and naval bud- 
gets; with the authorization of new types and calibres of mil- 
itary and naval guns; with the inviolability of private property 
at sea in times of war; and, lastly, with the bombardment of 
ports, cities, and villages by naval forces. . The President recalls, 
what no advocate of peace is likely to forget, that, in October, 
1904, at the instance of the Interparliamentary Union, our Chief 
Magistrate issued invitations to all the powers signatory to the 
Hague convention to send delegates to a second conference to 
be held in the same city. All the powers, except the belligerents, 
accepted the invitation, and after the termination of the war in 
the East the Emperor of Russia addressed a note to the signatories 
of the former agreement recommending that a second conference 
be called. 

Although our government had taken the initiative in the 
matter and reasonably might have expected the fact to be 
recognized by Russia, Mr, RooseveLT promptly expressed cordial 
acquiescence in the Czar’s suggestion, and assured him that the 
United States would do everything in its power to promote the 
success of the new international peace congress. The President 
takes occasion to define what he believes the position of the United 
States to be, in order that a genuine effort to bring nearer the 
day of the “ peace of justice” among nations may not be ham- 
pered by extravagant and foolish demands, which, in striving to 
achieve the impossible, would render it hopeless to attempt the 
achievement of the practical. In Mr. RoosEvELT’s opinion, there 
are demagogues of peace as there are demagogues of war, and he 
deems it essential that in participating in the movement for a 
second conference at The Hague we should not be misled by one 
set of extremists any more than by the other. He, for his part, 
has scant sympathy with the sentimentalists who dread op- 
pression less than physical suffering, and who would prefer a 
shameful peace to the pain and toil sometimes lamentably neces- 
sary in order to secure a righteous peace. As yet, as he says, 
there is only a partial and imperfect analogy between interna- 
tional law and internal or municipal law, because there is no 
sanction of foree for executing the former, while there is in che 
case of the latter. It follows that, at present, there could be no 
greater calamity than for the free peoples, the enlightened, inde- 
pendent, and peace-loving peoples, to disarm, while yet leaving 
it open to any barbarian or despotic country to remain armed. 
In other words, so long as the world remains as unorganized as 
it is now, the armies and navies of those peoples that, on the 
whole, stand for justice, offer, not only the best, but the only 
possible security for a just peace. At present, then, the prac- 
tical thing to do is to try to minimize through the Hague con- 
ference the number of cases in which the sword must be the ar- 
biter, and to offer, at least to all civilized powers, some substi- 
tute for war which will be available in at least a considerable 
number of instances. The President hopes that the conference 
may be able to devise some way to make arbitration between na- 
tions the customary mode of settling international disputes in all 
save a few classes of cases, which themselves would be as sharply 
defined and rigorously limited as the present governmental and 
social development of the world will permit. He is convinced 
that, at all events, neutral rights and property should, by inter- 
national agreement, be protected at sea as thoroughly as they are 
now protected on land, and that there should be a similar agree- 
ment defining contraband of war. 

Turning to the Monroe doctrine, the President recognizes that, 
even as originally formulated and subjected, as it sometimes has 
been, to a strict construction, it has been an effective instrument 
for the promotion of peace in the Western Hemisphere, and for 
securing to each nation thereon an opportunity to develop along 
its own lines. He reaffirms, however, his former declaration, which 
has come to be known as the RoosEvELT corollary of the MonRoE 
proposition, that if we should refuse to apply the doctrine to 
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changing conditions it would now prove completely outworn, would 
not meet the needs of the present day, and probably would soon 
sink into oblivion. If it is still useful on this side of the Atlantic, 
and if it is meeting with fuller and fuller recognition abroad, it 
is because we have adapted our application of the doctrine to the 
growing and changing necessities of the New World. The argu- 
ment formerly advanced by Mr. Roosevett and Mr. Roor is re- 
called, to wit, that when we announce a policy such as that asso- 
ciated with the name of Monroe we thereby commit ourselves to 
the consequences of the policy, consequences that inevitably will 
vary from time to time. It is pronounced out of the question to 
claim a right, and yet shirk the responsibility for its exercise and 
the recognition of a corresponding duty. Not only we, but all 
American republics that are benefited by the upholding of the 
doctrine, must acknowledge the obligation each of those common- 
wealths is under as regards foreign peoples, as well as assert the 
privilege of insisting upon its own rights. That the rights and 
interests of the United States are deeply concerned in the main- 
tenance of the doctrine is to-day more obvious than ever, in view 
of our undertaking to construct the Panama Canal. As a matter 
of self-defence we must exercise a close watch over the approaches 
to this interoceanic waterway, which means that we must be thor- 
oughly alive to our interests in the Caribbean Sea. The deduction 
from this premise is that while we must make it evident that we 
do not intend to use the Monroe doctrine as in any shape or way 
a pretext for territorial aggrandizement on our! part at the ex- 
pense of the republics of the south, we must make it equally clear 
that we do not mean to permit the doctrine to be used by any 
nation on this continent as a shield to protect it from the con- 
sequences of its own misdeeds against foreign nations. 

Misdeeds is an elastic term, and we are glad to see that Mr. Roose- 
VELT now draws a sharp distinction between the reparation due for 
tort and the collection of debts arising out of contract. His 
predecessors had concurred with him in holding that if a republic 
to the south of us commits a tort against a foreign nation, such 
as an outrage against a citizen thereof, the Monroe doctrine does 
not require us to interpose to prevent punishment for the tort, 
except to see that the punishment does not take the form of 
permanent territorial occupation. What are we to do, however, 
when a foreign power endeavors to enforce a contractual obliga- 
tion on an American commonwealth? The President points out 
that our own government has always refused to enforce such con- 
tractual obligations on behalf of its own citizens, creditors of an 
American republic, by an appeal:to arms. Foreign governments 
do not exhibit the same forbearance, and, consequently, we are 
liable at any time to be brought face to face with disagreeable 
alternatives. On the one hand, Mr. RoosEVELT recognizes that this 
country would certainly decline to go to war to prevent a for- 
eign government from collecting a just contractual debt, so long as 
such process of collection should stop short of a permanent occu- 
pation of the debtor’s territory. On the other hand, the blockade 
of Venezuelan seaports by an allied fleet and the subsequent forci- 
ble sequestration of a part of. Venezuela’s customs revenues have 
convinced Mr. Roosevett of the inexpediency of permitting any 
foreign power to take pdssession, even temporarily, of the custom- 
houses of an American republic, in order to enforce the pay- 
ment of the latter’s contractual obligations, because such tem- 
porary occupation might turn into a permanent occupation. He 
can see no escape from these alternatives except by undertaking 
ourselves to bring about some arrangement by which so much as 
is possible of a just contraciual obligation shall be paid. To his 
mind it is incomparably better that this country should put 
through such an- arrangement rather than allow any foreign coun- 
try to undertake it. By such interposition our government would 
insure the defaulting republic from having to pay under duress 
debts of an improper character, while it would, at the same time, 
insure honest creditors of the republic from being passed by in 
the interest of dishonest or grasping creditors. The President 
adds that for the United States to assume such a debt-collecting 
and distributing function offers the only possible way of guar- 
anteeing us against a clash with some foreign power over the 
question of the extent to which the coercion of a sister American 
commonwealth should go. In a word, the interposition would 
be undertaken in the interest of peace, as well as in‘,he interest 
of justice; it is of benefit to honest foreign creditors; and, most 
of all, it is of benefit to the debtor country concerned. We note 
with interest that since the substance of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s mes- 
sage was cabled to Caracas, President Castro has retracted the 
offensive language used in the communication addressed by him 
to the French chargé d’affaires, and that, consequently, France 
has renounced her intention of despatching a squadron to the 
Venezuelan seacoast for the purpose of applying coercion. Presi- 
dent Castro wants neither France nor the United States to as- 
sume the debt-collecting and distributing function with reference 
to the remnant of his customs revenues. 

With regard to the treaty under which, though as. yet unrati- 
fied, appointees of our Federal government are collecting and ap- 
portioning the customs revenues of the Dominican Republic, Mr. 
RoosevELT pointed out that it is of no consequence whether we 





























































































grant the aid needed by Santo Domingo as an incident in the 
wise development of the Monroe doctrine, or because we regard 
the case of Santo Domingo as standing wholly by itself, and to 
be treated as such, and not on general principles, or with any 
reference to the Monroe doctrine. It is indisputable that the pa- 
tience of that republic’s foreign creditors had become exhausted, 
and that at least two foreign nations were on the point of in- 
tervention, and were only prevented from intervening by the un- 
official assurance of our government that it would itself strive 
to help Santo Domingo in her hour of need. There is good reason, 
indeed, to believe that Germany, France, and Italy were each con- 
templating the seizure of a Dominican seaport. Had their in- 
tentions been executed, it is certain that the American common- 
wealth would have been forced to pay some debts notoriously un- 
just, and it is only a matter of conjecture when the occupation 
would have terminated. The President directs attention to the 
fact that opposition to the ratification of the treaty comes largely 
from dishonest creditors, foreign and American, and from the 
professional revolutionists of the island itself, who have been accus- 
tomed to make loot of its customs-revenues. About the admirable 
administration of the Dominican custom-houses by the American 
officials appointed by President Morares on the nomination of our 
own Executive, there is no question. From the 45 per cent. of 
the receipts allotted to it, the Dominican government derives more 
money than it formerly received from the whole customs revenue. 
The remaining 55 per cent. has been reserved for such creditors as 
shall prove the justice of their debts. 





Jews and Catholicism 


To those who recall how, during the centuries when the Jews 
were the victims of dreadful persecutions at the hands of the 
Inquisition throughout the Spanish dominions, they dwelt in 
safety under the shadow of the Vatican, there is nothing sur- 
prising in the tenor of the encyclical addressed the other day by 
Prius X. to the bishops of Russian Poland. In that document 
the Pope denounces as unworthy of a civilized people the massa- 
eres of Jews which have taken place in southwestern Russia, and 
reminds his Polish coreligionists that such outrages are con- 
demned and regarded with abhorrence by the law of the gospel, 
which prescribes love for all mankind without racial discrimina- 
tion. The truth is that the Spanish Inquisition was an engine 
of despotism rather than of bigotry, and that the expulsion of 
Jews from many countries at a time when the whole of cen- 
tral and western Europe was Catholic was prompted by racial 
and predatory motives rather than by theological rancor. Of all 
the forms of Christianity, it is only the Greek Church, which in 
Russig.s the State Church, that shows itself an implacable enemy 
of Judaism. How, then, does it fiappen, it may be asked, that 
there‘ are nearly as many Jews in the Russian Empire as in all 
the rest of the world put together? We answer that almost all 
the Jewish subjects of the Czar are concentrated in the region 
which used to be known as Poland and Lithuania, and that at the 
time when their forefathers found a refuge there the independent 
kingdom of Poland, with which the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
had been fused, was Catholic, as, indeed, a majority of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants are to-day. 

From the view-point of the relations of Jews to the various non- 
Judaic religions of the world, it is interesting to note some of 
the figures compiled by Dr. Istpore StNGeER, managing editor of The 
Jewish Encyclopedia, and published in the December number of 
the North American Review. Dr. SrNcer’s estimate, based on 
what he deems the most trustworthy sources of information, 
places the total number of Jews at the present day at 11,118,224. 
By an enumeration made by Russian officials in- 1897 there were 


5,189,401 Hebrews in the so-called Pale of Settlement; which com- - 


prises a part of the former kingdom of Poland. In 1900 Austria- 
Hungary had 2,076,277, largely massed in Galicia; Germany in 


1901 had 586,948, a large proportion of whom dwelt in Posen; — 


Rumania in 1899 was credited with 269,015; Great Britain in 
1901 with 250,000; European Turkey, including, of course, Con- 
stantinople, with 188,896; Holland in 1899 had 103,988, and 
France, 86,885. The remaining European countries had, col- 
lectively, a Jewish population of about 130,000. The Jewish pop- 
ulation of the United States is computed by Dr. SINGER at 
1,500,000 in round numbers, at least half of whom are residents of 
the city of New York. The rest of the American continent con- 
tains some 74,000. In Asia there are about 380,000 Jews, and 360,- 
000 in Africa. Jews are permitted to live everywhere except in that 
large part of European Russia which lies outside the Pale of Set- 
tlement; that part, in other words, within which the Greek Church 
is dominant. 

Turning from the political position to the economic status of 
Jews, Dr. Srncer points out that whereas 41.6 per cent. of the 
total Jewish population of the globe are treated, officially at least, 
by their respective governments upon a footing of equality with 
their non-Jewish fellow citizens, hardly 10 per cent. of them can 
be classed among the well to do, while 30 per cent. have to be 
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counted among the dependent poor. This is true in countries 
preponderantly Catholic, as well as in Russia. Though poor, the 
Jews are proud, however. In spite of the frequent occurrence 
among them of extreme poverty, nowhere do Jews figure on 
Gentile pauper lists. Alike in the Pale of Settlement, in Austria 
Hungary, Germany, and the United States, the well-to-do Hebrews 
care for their needy brethren. 





Personal and Pertinent 


King ALFonso is engaged to be married to Princess ENA of 
Zattenberg, a niece of King Epwarp. Did he select her by the 
Ena-meeny-miney-mo process? 

Professor GEORGE Howtson, of the department of philosophy at 
the: University of California, has declared his belief in immortality 
for animals. This need offer no encouragement whatever to Hlephas 
Odellicus or Félis Tigris Murphyensis. 

In St. Petersburg these days everybody works but the strikers. 
Volunteers have sprung from all classes. Three ballet-girls have 
been trying to work the telegraph instruments. Among the latest 
mail-sorters are the Princess OBOLENSKY, the Princess KorcuuBet, 
several countesses, the Duchess of LEUCHTENBERG, and a_ well- 
known operatic singer. 

King Haakon VII., of Norway, has a royal eye which is evi- 
dently very keen for the success and succession of his dynasty, as 
he seems to have lost no opportunity of holding up his son, the 
infant Crown-Prince OLar, to the enthusiastic gaze of the Nor- 
wegians. The little youngster figures almost as prominently as 
his father in the pictures of the ceremonials at Christiania. 

Congressman NicnoLas LonewortH, of Ohio, whose engagement 
to Miss ALIcE ROOSEVELT has been announced, comes of New Jersey 
stock. His great-grandfather, NicHoLAS LONGWoRTH, was a native 
of Newark, but in the early part of the last century he went to 
Cincinnati, and laid the foundation of the Ohio branch of the 
family. Incidentally, he made a fortune in real-estate speculation. 

The farmer-folk of Towa say that while Epwin H. BLASHFIELD, 
the New York artist, may know all about painting, he evidently 
doesn’t know much about driving a yoke of oxen, or he never would 
have put the driver on the right side, instead of the left, as he 
has done in the mural decoration he has just placed in the State 
Capitol at Des Moines. The commission which is in charge of the 
work is reported as being really in doubt as to whether it should 
accept the work as it stands. 

How differently do the peoples of the earth take their pleasures! 
In a statistical book just issued in Madrid it is estimated that 
for luxuries the Spaniards spend annually more tian $100,000,000. 
Of this suny $25,000,000 are for cigars and cigarettes, $20,000,000 
for lottery tickets, $13,500,000 for bull-fights, $12,500,000 for holi- 
day-making, and $81,000,000 to settle the wine-shop reckonings. 
Published*statistics concerning the riotous living in Boston show 
that the natiyes of that place are more than’ever debauching them- 
selves with baked beans. A Boston despatch says: “Last year 
they spent on their favorite diet more than the cost of two battle- 
ships, or $6,598,272. According to the wholesale dealers, 68,732 
barrels were consumed in that period, and the demand is increas- 
ing.” 

If one is to credit the announcement, following the recent death 
of WILLIAM SHARPE; that the writer long known as “ Fiona Mac- 
IEOD” and the author of the Life of Rossetti are identical, the 
most extraordinary masquerade in the history of letters has been 
consummated. Even now there are many who refuse to accept the 
revelation, although the announcement has been made with every 
appearance of authority. That Mr. WiitiAmM SnHarps, indefati- 

gable journalist, biographer, essayist, poet, novelist, and critic, and 
Miss Fiona MActeop, most gifted and rhapsodic of the “ Neo- 
Celtic ” enthusiasts, are one and the same, will, if the fact be sub- 
stantiated, come as a considerable shock to many. “ Fiona Mac- 
LEOD” had established, in the minds of those who best knew and 
felt the extraordinary charm of her work, an authentic person- 
ality. None, not even Mr. Yeats, stood more definitely for the 
“Celtic movement ” than she: none expounded it with more con- 
viction and persuasiveness. It was, as a masquerade, incomparably 
successful. Again and again throughout “ Fiona’s” writing the 
note of distinctively feminine emotion, of feminine vision and un- 
derstanding, is sounded with apparent reality. We know of a 
letter written (apparently) and signed by her, in which this fem- 
inine quality is peculiarly dominant—a letter written, moreover, 
with no thought of publicity or effect. If Mr. SHARPE created 
“Fiona MAcLeop” as a sort of spiritual refuge, a guise under 
which he might, in WHITMAN’s phrase, unrestrainedly “ invite his 
soul,” he possessed gifts and capacities of a unique order. Not 
even Mr. YEATS has surpassed the essentially magical beauty dis- 
closed in 7T'he Dominion of Dreams, The Magic Kingdoms, The 
House of Usna, Green Fire, From the Hills of Dream, and By Sun- 
down Shores. It seems not unlikely that the passing of “ Miss 
Frona MActEop ” will mean the perpetuity of Mr. WILLIAM SHARPE 
as a literary force of uncommon fineness and originality. 








New Senators of the United States 


By Edward B. Clark 


TATES of both seacoasts, of the North and the South and 
of the middle country, have sent new men to the Upper 
House of Congress. !n the judgment of men who since 
the fourth day of last March have given at least casual 
study to the subject, the Senate of the United States has 
gained with these new members much of brains, a modicum of 
power, and something of oratory. The student-judge might have 
added that the Senate has gained much in good looks. 
Unquestionably first among the new Senators in the mere- mat- 
ter of the public interest which he has aroused stands Robert 
Marion La Follette, of Wisconsin, one of the best-loved and_best- 
hated men in the United States. One of Senator La Follette’s 
political opponents said of him recently: “ La Follette’s enemies 
have been made by his measures, not by his manners. It is pos- 
sible to dislike ‘ Beb’ La Follette only at a distance.” 
The Wisconsin Senator has, in a double sense, a winning per- 
sonality. It has won him personal friends and political offices. 
It was his radicalism of thought which alienated conservatives 
like his colleague, Senator Spooner. Mr. La Follette comes to the 
Senate a tariff revisionist. Years ago, had the present expression 
been current, he would have been called a “ stand-patter.” As a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives he prepared the agricultural products schedule for 
the McKinley tariff bill, but time has changed his tariff views. 
The Wisconsin Senator has been called a socialist, but his views 
are not as extreme as the public holds them to be. He does not 
believe in government ownership of public utilities, but he does 
believe in government supervision, or, perhaps better, in govern-. 
ment regulation. He will be active in securing means to this end. 
William S. Holman, Democratic Representative from Indiana,’ 
bequeathed his name of “ Watchdog of the Treasury” to James 
Alexander Hemenway, Republican Representative from the same 
State. Indiana has advanced Hemenway from the House to the 
Senate. Ten years ago Mr. Hemenway came to Congress. He was 
a country lawyer, with a fair practice, and there was nothing 
then known of him which would justify prophecy of his rapid 
rise to a leading position in the House of Representatives. 
Hemenway is a hard student, his mind being fitted for a ready 
and complete mastery of details. He was given a seat at the foot 
of the table in the room of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, a body second in importance only to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. In a short time Hemenway sat at the head of 
the table, and he was the acknowledged authority on the economic 
questions confronting Congress. 
James A. Hemenway has taken his seat in the United States 


Senate as a colleague of Albert J. Beveridge. He is no orator 
as Beveridge is, but he has a quiet force that makes itself felt. 
Senator Hemenway has the assurance of the “ powers” of the 
Senate that he will be given the first seat left vacant in the 
Senate Committee on Approprfations. 

The Indianian’s legislative thoughts are of the trend of those 
of Theodore Roosevelt, and while his pet measures are those which 
have to do directly with finance, he will stand by the administra- 
tion in its efforts to secure railroad-rate legislation and in its 
desire to secure the ratification of the Santo Domingo treaty. 
The appointment of the Indiana Senator to the Committee on 
Military Affairs means that President Roosevelt probably here- 
after will have a spokesman in that body when he makes army 
nominations by selection rather than by seniority. 

Elmer Jacob Burkett, Republican, of Nebraska, is the youngest 
man in the Senate of the United States. Edgar C. Snyder, a 
friend of Senator Burkett, has summarized the Nebraskan’s career 
thus: A ploughboy at ten; a student of an Iowa college at sev- 
enteen; a graduate at twenty; a schoolteacher, a lawyer, and a 
member of the House of Representatives at thirty; a United 
States, Senator at thirty-seven. 

Senator Burkett was chosen by the people of the State to repre- 
sent them in the Upper House of Congress prior to the time that 
the Legislature took action and sanctioned the popular selection. 
The Nébraska people had become tired and, it is more than 
possible, suspicious of the long-drawn-out deadlocks in the Legis- 
Jature when Senators were to be chosen. The public sentiment 
was aroused, and a State convention was held at which Mr. 
Burkett was placed in nomination for the United States Senate 
to succeed Charles H. Dietrich. The Legislature ratified the 
choice. 

In the campaign preceding the election of members of the 
Legislature, William Jennings Bryan, who had Senatorial ambi- 
tions, was Mr. Burkett’s antagonist in field and in hall. Mr. 
Bryan used every resource of personality and of voice to carry 
the day, but to Mr. Burkett went the victory. The new Sen- 
ator from Nebraska knows the art and the usefulness of or- 
ganization, and his knowledge was as good as a legion in his 
Senatorial battle. 

The youthful Nebraska Senator has made a study of economic 
problems. With Senator Hemenway he was a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, and before much time has 
passed it is probable that the corresponding committee of the 
Senate will number the Nebraskan among its members. 

Major William Warner, a veteran of the civil war, has come to 
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Senator Bulkeley of Connecticut 


the United States Senate from Missouri as the first Republican 
member of the body from that State for so many years that even 
former-Senator Cockrell, still virile-minded that he is, confesses 
that the time has passed from his memory. 

Senator Warner is one of the warmest personal friends of the 
multitude which holds to Theodore Roosevelt. Prior to the time 


that any Republican seer had been visited by a dream that his 
party might carry Missouri, the President of the United States 
offered Major Warner the position of Commissioner of Pensions. 


The Major is a keen observer of political conditions. He does 
not confess it, but it is possible that he saw a Republican Legis- 
lature in the near future in the State of Missouri. He declined 
the place of Commissioner of Pensions, and now he is a Senator 
of the United States. 

Senator Warner is a poor man, and it might be said here that 
the Senate is losing rapidly such claim to distinction or to noto- 
riety, whichever way it should be put, as attaches to a millionaires’ 


Senator Carter of Montana 


Senator Brandegee of Connecticut 


club. Senator Warner is interested particularly in legislation 
which properly can be passed for the benefit of the old soldiers. 
He is not an extremist in pension matters, but he has at heart 
the good of the men with whom he served in the war of secession. 
Senator Warner was twice a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He served for years as United States District Attorney 
in western Missouri, and the Grand Army of the Republic hon- 
ored him in 1888 by election to the post of commander-in-chief. 
It is believed by those who know the Missouri Senator that he 
will support the President in the stand that he has taken upon 
railroad-rate legislation, and that he will support him also in 
other policies which have not met with the warmest approval of 
the Senators representing certain sections of the countr 

Senator Frank Bosworth Brandegee, of Connecticut, is a Yale 
man of the type strenuous, a fact which will not war against his 
personal and Senatorial influence at the White House. Were it 
not for the presence of the youthful Senator Burkett of Nebraska, 
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Mr. Brandegee would be the 
youngest member of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. He 
was elected to the Senate in 
the spring to succeed the vet- 
eran Orville H. Platt, who 
died almost immediately after 
he had ended his hard duties 
as presiding officer of the 
Senate court which tried and 
acquitted Judge Charles 
Swayne. 

Mr. Brandegee’s home is in 
New London, and for many 
years he was the city’s cor- 
poration counsel. He 
elected to the Fifty-seventh 
Congress to fill a vacancy, 
and just after the close of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress he 
found himself honored by a 
promotion to the United 
States Senate, and there, if 
Connecticut be true to its 
traditions, and Mr. Brandegee 
prove as worthy as have his 
predecessors, he may stay as 
long as he feels inclined. 

The Connecticut Senator 
is a lawyer, and the Senate is 
full of lawyers. It is said to 
be the desire of his heart to 
serve on the judiciary com- 
mittee which his predecessor, 
Mr. Platt; honored by his 
service for years. Mr. Bran- 
degee is an orator of no mean 
quality, as he proved a score 
of times in the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the few 
years of his service in that 
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new-old member of the United 
States Senate. He succeeds 
Paris Gibson, a Democrat. 
Mr. Carter was a member of 
the Senate for a term ending 
March 3, 1901, and so it is 
that with this session he be- 
gins his second term of serv- 
ice. Senator Carter is some- 
thing of a character, and there 
are few men better known 
than he to the politicians of 
the country. He was chair- 
man of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee during the 
second campaign of Benjamin 
Harrison, and he has had a 
seat in all the Republican 
national conventions of later 
years. It was Senator Carter 
who won wrath and praise 
during his former service as 
Senator by talking a river 
and harbor bill to its death. 
it is predicted by those who 
lay claim to the holding of 
prophetic power that Thomas 
Henry Carter will prove him- 
self to be a sort of a free 
lance in legislative matters in 
the Serate of the United 
States. It is probable that 
less is known about his views 
upon certain great subjects 
now occupying the public at- 
tention than is known about 
the views of any other public 
man, if exception be made in 
favor of Vice - President 
Charles Warren Fairbanks. 
Senator Carter is interested 


necessarily in irrigation mat- 
ters and in legislation which 
est in naval matters is live. concerns the mining industry. 
He was a member of the He is one of the picturesque 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, and doubtless he will find his members of the Senate, and almost invariably he is spoken of as 
way into the same body in the Senate. He may be put down as a “Tom” Carter. Freedom in the use of a nickname points to pop- 
supporter of the President’s policies, and as one of the few New ularity in the Senate as elsewhere, and “ Tom” Carter is popular. 
England Senators whose conservatism is not rock-ribbed. Nevada has sent to the United States Senate as a successor to 


body. He comes from a tide- 


water State. and his inter- Senator Frazier of Tennessee 


Thomas Henry Carter, Republican, of Helena, Montana, is “ Silver ” Stewart, George 8S. Nixon, Republican, of Winnemucca. 
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Last spring the veteran, Stewart, stopped a moment in an outer 
room of the White House offices to say good-by to some newspaper 
men friends. The Senator to his little speech of farewell added 
words of warm praise for his successor, Mr. Nixon. 

Senator Nixon has come back into the Republican fold after 
wandering a while with the flock of Shepherd Bryan. His friends 
say that he is a stronger Republican to-day than ever before. Mr. 
Nixon is one of the younger Senators, for he is not yet forty-five 
years of age. He was born in California, and in sympathy and in 
habit of mind he is a thorough Westerner. He is deeply interested 
in legislation that will aid in the reclaiming to agriculture 
the arid lands of his State, and he hopes that the day may come 
when Nevada will be lifted from its place as a “ rotten borough ” 
to the plane of population and prosperity occupied by its sister 
States of the Far West. 

Senator Nixon five years ago was the victim of one of the 
boldest bank robberies in the history of Western crime. He was 
president of the Winnemucca bank, and was alone in his office 
when five desperadoes entered and took possession. Mr. Nixon at- 
tempted to reach his Winchester rifle in order to give battle to the 
thieves. He was seized, a revolver was placed at his head and a 
knife at his throat, and then under the threat of death he was 
forced to unlock the safe and to turn over to the bandits $32,600 
in cash. Not a dollar of the money was ever recovered. The thieves 
were pursued, but they escaped to the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, where the trail was lost. 

Frank Putnam Flint, Republican, of Los Angeles, California, is 
another of the younger men of the Senate. He comes to the 
Upper House as the successor of Thomas R. Bard, and the story 
of his election is not without interest. Mr. Flint was United States 
District Attorney of southern California until three years ago. He 
had a strong desire to hold the position, but the endorsement of 
Senator Bard was necessary to enable him to retain the place. 
The Senator declined to say the word which would have kept 
Flint in office, and losing the District Attorneyship the present 
Senator became active in politics. It became known before long 
that he had an ambition to succeed Senator Bard, and as some 
one else put it, ‘He found that it was easier to win the Senator- 
ship than to hold his job as District Attorney.” 

Senator Flint, at the time of his election to the Senate, was 
counsel for the Southern Pacifie Railroad. It is taken for granted 
that he will oppose the bill which provides for the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico into the Union as one State. The south- 
ern California interest is on the side of keeping the Territories 
separate, and allowing them to join the sisterhood individually and 
with their present boundary lines intact. 

Senator Morgan Gardner Bulkeley, Republican, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is the successor in the United States Senate of General 
Joseph R. Hawley, who died during the last session of Congress. 
Both the Connecticut Senators were elected to fill vacancies caused 
by death. Senator Bulkeley is sixty-eight years of age. He was 
Governor of Connecticut from 1889 to 1893. The Senator is the 
president of the Aetna Life-Insurance Company of Hartford, a com- 
pany that was organized by his father, Eliphalet A. Bulkeley. 

There are two life-insurance presidents in the Senate, the other 
being John F. Dryden, of New Jersey, the founder and head of the 
Prudential Company of America. Upon the question of govern- 
ment supervision of life-insurance the Senators from Connecticut 
and New Jersey are believed to be at utter variance, and Mr. Dryden 
must perforce look elsewhere for the support of his life-insurance bill. 

From Utah as a colleague of Reed Smoot has come George 
Sutherland, Republican, of Salt Lake City. Mr. Sutherland is a 
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close personal friend of the senior Utah Senator. He is not a 
Mormon, but he is regarded as having a certain sympathy with 
the Mormon Church. Senator Sutherland served as a_ Repre- 
sentative in the Fifty-seventh Congress, but he declined renomina- 
tion for the succeeding Congress. Prior to his service in Washing- 
ton he served in the Utah Legislature, and he was a delegate to 
the Republican national conventions of 1900 and 1904. Mr. Suther- 
land is an Englishman by birth, but he came to this country when 
he was a child. He is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
Law School, and is a leading member of the bar in the State 
which he represents in the Senate. 

It is said that Senator Samuel H. Piles, of Washington, owes 
his election to the Senate to the sheer force of his personal pop- 
ularity. Mr. Piles is forty-seven years of age. He was born on a 
farm in Kentucky, and was educated in his native State. After 
being admitted to the bar he went to the Territory of Washington, 
and there, as the story has it, law practice not being remunerative 
he pluckily worked as a laborer until the time came when he 
thought that he might open his office as an attorney with some 
prospect that he might not go for a year briefless. Senator Piles 
has resided in Seattle since the year 1886. For ten years he was 
the assistant prosecuting attorney for a district composed of 
three Washington counties, and in 1888 and 1889 he was city 
attorney of Seattle. These two offices are the only ones that he 
ever filled or ever sought until the time that he was elected to 
the United States Senate. 

Senator Piles is deeply interested in the welfare of Alaska, and 
legislation affecting the possession he considers one of his especial 
charges. At the time of his eiection to the Senate Senator Piles 
was the counsel for the Great Northern Railroad Company. He 
is a strong personal friend of President James J. Hill. 

James B. Frazier, Democrat, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, was 
elected to the United States Senate March 21 last to fill out the 
unexpired term of Senator William B. Bate, who died as the result 
of exposure to the cold on the day of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Senator Frazier was Governor of Tennessee at the 
time of his election to the Senate. His predecessor as Senator was 
just beginning a term of office, and thus it is that the time of 
service left of the unexpired term is only a few days short of the 
full Senatorial service period of six years. 

Senator Frazier has a heart interest in educational work. He 
built up the public-school system of his State, and he will be 
found on the affirmative side of any national legislation for the 
purpose of advancing learning. He is opposed to the colonial 
policy of the government; he is a tariff revisionist, an advocate 
of railroad-rate legislation, and a firm friend of the interoceanic 
canal project. 

From Oregon comes John M. Gearin, who was appointed United 
States Senator by Governor George E. Chamberlain to succeed 
Senator John H. Mitchell, who died just after he had been con- 
victed of criminal conduct while in office. 

Senator Gearin is a Democrat, his appointment as a successor 
to a Republican being due to the fact that the Oregon State ad- 
ministration is Democratic. 

Mr. Gearin is the fourth member of one Oregon law firm to be 
sent to the Senate of the United States. The firm at the outset 
was Mitchell and Dolph. Later Joseph Simon was taken into the 
partnership. All three of these men. came to the Senate of the 
United States. John H. Mitchell left the firm and John M. 
Gearin entered it. His appointment to the Senate makes him the 
fourth partner that has been honored with a seat in the Upper 
House of Congress. 
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How Long will Present Prosperity Continue? 
A Prophecy 
By F.W. Hewes 





ro OW long will _the present period of American pros- 
Prosperity , 1843-1854 [Ns ee ee perity keep up? W hen will the break conie? Will this 

present uplift last five years more—making fourteen 
years in all, as did the fast period of American pros- 
. perity, from 1878 to 1892? Is there any way of knowing? 
There is. If the economic laws which have governed in the past 
continue to govern now, one can make a reasonably accurate 










Olso the last three years of 
Prosperity, 1862-1872 


-- ao. |---| —-1180%| - 
Based on Treasury Records of 195! =i9 me prophecy. : : : es 
Money in Circulation om 177% Five times since the nation was born has a great tide of dis- 
aster swept over its industries, carrying desolation into the homes 


per Capita of the poor and discomfort and alarm into the homes of the rich. 


e Five times has the destructive tide been turned backward, and 
Sate 3 sists fede (|) A Pd the uplifting tide of prosperity returned. Men are saying that 
ifornia. Golh* ¢150,000,000 the present era of prosperity is the widest the nation has ever 
+ ae $5,009,000 known. Measured by total volume of business, yes! Measured by 
. P22 PR aan steady advance, yes! Measured by relative standards, no! 
(Clitpox) 1p53-|65,000,000 ° ee, a fee 

Measured by uplift from the starting-point, no! 








Whsqeaces oe laa hese rs bode) Geer fap baat | It is interesting and instructive to understand so important 
Sth Year —~. ver ylof Coliifornha Gald . a subject. Fortunately it is capable of clear demonstration. 


Fortunately the national government publishes the data by which 
to make the demonstration. 
‘walker T ar Let us start with this truism: When times are bad, money dis- 
[--- y 2 -|- --1120%]- - -| ---]---]---]---]- appears from circulation. Just as true is the corresponding 
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| axiom: When times are good, money circulates freely. The records 
of the national Treasury state how much money was in cireula- 
| | tion each year. Therefore it is easy to know the average for each 
| person. 
wee 100%] That knowledge tells the full story of good and bad times. 
: " Four of these momentous business cycles occurred since 1830, and 
Prosperity 1878-1892 tua ae =39 the four periods of recovery are graphically set forth in the ae- 
Me Kinley Tarif - . “} 160% companying diagram. ; 
SthYear—> ses 88% 885 98, Me,’ “Sa age Regen 337-1843, the circulation of + seis 
a ae y5¢ % -02%%._ O90 uring the panic of 1837-1843, t 1e circulation of money per 
46507 [0 . Ont Pisee 140% capita dropped from $13 87 to.$7 87. It then climbed up rapidly 
198) E x 1479 slain: for four years, averaging a trifle over eight per cent. a year, on 
ies) ena Vee acta boca) Vika (81 (alr Uatiner Gamat: Uae ae’ [or the circulation of 1843 (see the upper division of the diagram). 
i The fifth year added two more points. Then a loss of four points 
/ during the sixth year was followed by the most remarkable rally 
found in the full record from 1830 to 1905: seventy-three points 
py 127% | in five years, an average of nearly fifteen per cent. a year. 
: “| 120%] - - -] ---|-- -] ---]---|---]---]---]---}- That was just when the “ forty-niners” of California were 
| sending their great product of “ first-crop” gold back to the East 
jraymg 








in Virgin nuggets, or in bank checks, or in bills of exchange, or 
mt through the rapidly widening channels of trade. There was less 
than one-third of the present population, and settlement was 
just pushing across the Mississippi River. That fifty years seems 
E a long way off, and it is not easy to realize that 1850 to 1854 
Present Prosperity commemorates, relatively, the most remarkable period of business 
1896-1905 , | progress in gur history. ; ? 

1905 On the same division of the diagram is a record of the prosperity 
Kk of the last three years of the ten-year period of recovery (1862- 
1872) following the panic of 1857-1862. The full record is not 
Nee a, ale Merial ve attainable on a satisfactory basis, because the value of the paper 
money in circulation (there was no specie) fluctuated so greatly 
during the first seven years (1862-1869). 

“The boom of the early eighties” marks the beginning of the 
. recovery following the panic of 1873-1878. Indeed, it measures 
saat (amet balan? eet | nearly the whole progress (see the second division of the dia- 
gram). The first five years are very similar to the first five of 
the recovery beginning at 1843, only the progress was still more 
rapid (149 points, as against 135). As in the former case, so 
in this: the sixth year marks a backward movement. Follow- 
ing that sixth year, however, the resemblance ceases. ‘“ The boom 
of the early eighties” was followed by seven years (1883-1890) 
of fluctuation, recording the same position (149 per cent.) at its 
close as at its beginning. The remaining two years (1891 and 
1892) added eleven points, rounding out the longest prosperity 
period (fourteen years) of the four such periods urder review. 

It remains now to examine our “ present prosperity.” Its first 
five years score only 131 per cent., as against 149 per cent. and 
135 per cent. of the two previous full records. However, its 
sixth year records a good steady advance, instead of a setback. 
What is more, that steady advance has kept right on up to the 
present date. The full comparison is vividly set forth at the foot 
of the diagram, where all of the prosperity lines are reproduced, 
beginning at a common starting-point. 

A study of the comparison brings out with striking distinctness 
the steadiness of the uplift of our present prosperity, as com- 
’ pared with the unsteadiness of the other two periods of which 
cai ge (oe pees |: - we have the full record. The present uplift has been more grad- 
ual and therefore more healthful. 

3ecause the relation of tariff legislation to prosperity is a much- 
discussed proposition, and ever has been, those years in which 
’ tariff laws were enacted are marked with an “a” in the diagram, 
aaa = bee = so that the reader can study the relation for himself. Besides 
those years thus marked, every year of those seven omitted from 
the 1862-1872 record was productive of tariff laws. That was the 
civil-war period and the years immediately following, during which 
the great “ war tariff” was built up to its climax (1868), and its 
100% FWH .~ abandonment (1869-1872) was inaugurated. 
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& Years in which Tariff laws were enacted The indications, then, are that the present prosperity should con- 

tinue more than five vears longer. A study of reverses or panic 

Diagram showing the Record of National Prosperity in the records shows that these are growing not only less frequent, but 
United States from 1843 to the present Time less intense and of briefer duration. 
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Revolutionists making a Demonstration and raising the Red Flag 
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a Men and Women slain by the Mobs which have run riot in Southern Russia 


THE REVOLUTION WHICH IS TERRORIZING RUSSIA 


Far from being able to quell the revolutionary uprising which has inflamed the entire empire, the Russian government is now 
manifestly unwilling in many quarters to order troops against the revolutionists, doubting even the loyalty of some of its most 
distinguished regiments. Every day brings news of increased disorder with its accompaniment of incendiarism and assassination. 
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CHAPTER I 
IERBERT BUCHANAN 


ze T has just occurred 

4 to me,” said Miss 

fe 4 Trevor, “ that, like 
et the young person 

: - in the poem, we are 

4 seven — only seven. I 
thought Mr. Buchanan 

said we were to be eight. 

Who and where is the 





eighth?” 

“Harry Faring is the 
eighth,” said old Arabella 
Crowley. “He is to 
come down to-day, I be- 
lieve, in time for dinner. 
For some reason or other 
he couldn’t come before.” 

Miss Trevor set down her teacup with some haste, and she 
stared at the elder woman with wide excited eyes, while her lips 
pursed slowly together as if in a soundless whistle of amazement. 

“Harry Faring!” she said, under her breath. “Oh, I say!— 
Ifarry Faring!” 

M. Stambolof sat forward in his chair with sudden interest. 

“Faring?” he asked, in his odd, careful English. ‘ Young 
Faring?) Ah, now [ am very glad to hear that he is coming down. 


We became friends some months ago. He is a young man of 
parts. Yes, I am exceedingly glad that he is to come here. I 
wish—” He stopped suddenly when he saw that neither of the 


women was listening to him, and for-an instant his quick eyes 
dwelt upon that odd, significant gaze which held between them; 
then he looked down once more and began stirring his tea in 
silence. He was not a curious man. 

“T say!” said Miss Trevor again, still half under her breath, 
staring across at old Arabella Crowley, “is that quite—wise, you 
know—having Harry Faring here?” 

“No, it isn’t!” said old Arabella, crossly. “It is very far from 
wise, since you ask, but it is also no affair of ours, my dear. For 
Heaven’s sake let us remain out of it. We all have troubles of 
our own—at least I have.” She turned about towards Stambolof. 

“Have you ever met Mr. Faring?” she asked. “He is coming 
here to-day.” 

M. Stambolof repeated his unheeded remark. 

“We became friends some months ago,” he said. “TI like him. 
He is a young man of parts—also of strength. Few young men 
are strong. I expect that is because they are too happy. Yes, 
I shall be exceedingly glad to see young Faring once more.” 

And just then Beatrix Buchanan came out through one of the 
long windows which gave upon the terrace. 

“Ah, here you are!” she said, “having your tea in peace. 
You're very wise, you know. It’s much nicer here than inside. 
Haven't we a magnificent outlook from our terrace, Stambolof? 
At this time of the day the sea yonder is almost always just like 
that—a silver line against the sky.” 

“Oh yes,” said Arabella Crowley, in a grudging tone—“ oh 
yes, it’s very fine, I dare say, very fine indeed. Hardly up to 
Red Rose, of course, but very well in its way.” 

Mrs. Buchanan laughed, for she was fond of the grim old 
woman. She called her “ Aunt Arabella,” as did almost every one 
who knew her well, and she began to argue in pretended indigna- 
tion the relative beauties of the two places. But the Russian, 
Stambolof, who stood a little apart, leaning against the outer 
balustrade of the terrace, watched her silently, and his. still, 
expressionless face softened for an instant with something which 
might have been pity. It seemed to him that the mantle of 





melancholy which hung always upon this young woman, and 
which had first attracted him to her, was just now much more 
apparent than usual—that the melancholy had, for the hour at 
least, turned to bitterness, and he was very sorry, for, though he 
counted his friends upon the fingers of one hand, he had taken 
a genuine liking to Beatrix Buchanan. 


It seemed to him rather 
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- unusually pitiful that a 
woman so obviously made 
for sunlight should be 
compelled to pass her life 
in the shadows. He was 
himself a man_ pierced 
and wrung by deathless 
grief, and he knew too 
well what sorrow was to 
pass it lightly over when 
he saw it in another. 

Mrs. Buchanan walked 
the length of the terrace, 
and stood for a moment 
with her back turned, 
looking down over the 
great landward sweep of 
lawn and gardens where, 
between rows of pointed 
firs, the drive curved in 
from the public highroad far beyond. Stambolof’s grave eyes 
were upon her still, and he frowned when he saw the moment’s 
dlroop of her shoulders and that her hands always twisted rest- 
lessly together and could not be still. 

“ Mr.—Faring, Harry Faring, is coming to us to-day,” she said, 
turning back. ‘“ He should be here by this time, I think.” She 
pulled out a tiny jewelled watch from her girdle and frowned 
down at it. “ He was to come by the five-o’clock train. I don’t 
see— He should be here now.” She turned her head once more 
towards the fir-bordered drive, and the shadows beneath her eyes 
seemed to deepen and darken until there were dark circles there. 

“TI dare say the train is a bit late,” said Arabella Crowley. 
“It often is. Besides, he has heaps of time before dinner—three 
hours.” She laughed gently. ‘“ Dinner is the sole matter of any 
great importance,” she said. “If you arrive anywhere in time for 
dinner, all is well. If you don’t, you might better have stopped 
away. Wait until you're five-and-fifty, my dear, and you will 
wake up each morning thanking God for another day with dinner 
in it.” 

“That might well depend upon the dinner, I should think,” 
submitted Stambolof. “I am appalled at the thought of what 
tragedy a life like yours might so easily contain.” 

“T never go anywhere,” insisted Mrs. Crowley, “where I’m 
not sure about the dinners. I am too old to be foolhardy.” 

Beatrix Buchanan gave a little absent smile, but those eyes 
of hers wandered ever towards the great slopes Jandward and the 
fir-bordered drive. 

“T suppose that might be twisted into a sort of compliment 
to my housekeeping,” she said, “or at least to my cook. Thank 
you, Aunt Arabella!” She turned away with a quick sigh. 

“T expect I must go in to the others,” said she. And as she went 
towards the window, little Miss Trevor, who had been sitting quite 
silent, sulking, as it were, over old Arabella’s reproof of a few 
moments before, moved after her, slipping her hand into the elder 
woman’s arm. 

“Tl go too,” she said. “I expect they’re talking scandal in 
there, and I want to hear it.” 

Then, when the two had disappeared, the other two people left 
on the terrace sat for a little time in silence, looking after them. 
It was Arabella Crowley who at length spoke. 

“Stambolof,” she said, “you are a man of sorrows, and conse- 
quently you know a great deal. Tell me!” She waved a hand 
towards the open window. “Can sorrow do all that?” 

The Russian’s masklike face, scored and seamed and hollowed by 
grief, twisted into a wry smile. 

“You are pleased to be cryptic, dear lady,” said he. 
sorrow do what?” But old Arabella’s methods were direct. 

“ Nonsense!” she said, rudely. ‘ You know quite well what 
I mean. Don’t beat about the bush, Stambolof. You know I hate 
it. If we two old people cannot speak frankly together, who can? 
I mean Beatrix Buchanan and the amazing change that has come 
over her in these past two years—since her marriage, in fact. 
You see what she is now. Well, as ‘a girl, two years ago, 
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she was something so amazingly different that I cannot express 
it at all.’” 

“She can hardly have been more beautiful at that time,” said 
the man. “She is to-day almost as beautiful as a woman can be.” 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Crowley. “She was not more beautiful. 
She was less so, I should think. She was just an ordinary, thor- 
oughly commonplace girl of good birth and breeding and position. 
There were scores like her and scores more interesting in every 
way, though I suppose they were less pleasing to the eye. She 
looked like that Rossetti thing, The Blessed Damozel, or whoever 
it is, leaning over the gold bar of heaven (Why do they have gold 
bars in heaven?) and thinking about all sorts of romantic mys- 
teries; whereas she never thought of any mystery beyond her 
clothes. Well, that is what she was—just a healthy young beauty 
and nothing more. Then they sold her to Buchanan ”’—the Rus- 
sian frowned and made a little inaudible exclamation—*‘ and now— 
now she is what you see! Can sorrow do all that, Stambolof? 
Of course she is unhappy with Buchanan. Any one would be. 
He is a beast.” 

The Russian nodded his head slowly, and that still face of his 
softened again for a moment as it had done before. 

“ Sorrow and one other thing, dear lady,” said he. 

Old Arabella drew a quick sigh. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“ Yes, I expect it’s that. I expect I knew 
it was that all the time, but I wanted you to say it. This Harry 
Faring who is to come here to-day, I am afraid she -has been 
in love with him almost all the two years of her marriage. They 
had some sort of boy and girl affair long ago—nothing at all 
serious, I fancy, not with Beatrix, anyhow—but Harry had been 
away in Africa for a year or more when she married. Why he 
should have been 
asked here this 
week I cannot 
think. It seems 
to me most rash. 
I know they have 
seen almost noth- 
ing of each other 
since her  mar- 
riage. Yes, it 
seems to me very 
rash. Beatrix is 
much too—nerv- 
ous to run risks, 
and she’s desper- 
ately unhappy, 
poor child! I’m 
fond of Harry 
Faring, but I 
wish he were not 
coming here, just 
now. Where was 
I? Oh yes! I 
was just saying 
that Harry was 
away in Africa 
exploring some- 
thing when Bea- 
trix married.” P 

“And then?” 
said the Russian 
when Mrs. Crow- 
ley paused. 
** Then?” 

“Why, then,” 
said Arabella, 
“when she mar- 
ried and found 
what a_ brute 
Buchanan was, I 
expect she turned 
back upon her 
old affair with 
Faring and_ be- 
gan to idealize 
that, and to 
paint it up in 
pretty mother-of- 


pearl rainbow 
colors. That 
would be like a 
woman.” Old 


Arabella — shook 
her wise white 
head. 

“Tt’s a bit of 
a shock, Stam- 
bolof,” she said, 
“this plunging 
into marriage. 
It’s a bit of a 
shock to a young 
girl — especially 
when the plunge 
must be made 
with a man for 
whom the girl 
has never felt 
the slightest spur 
of passion. She 
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has been—unless she’s one of these ultra-modern, neurotic young 
creatures who know about everything long before they experi- 
ence it—she’s been a child, practically, an ignorant child. Then all 
at once she’s made a woman. Oh, it’s no light thing! Think of her 
rage and resentment and despair when she finds out what it all 
means—this girl who has married a man she doesn’t love—and 
finds out what it might mean if she had married the other man, 
the one she did care for. When I think of all that I am amazed 
at the amount of patient, long-suffering virtue I see about me. 
It is wonderful!” 

“You put me in mind,” said the Russian, “of a story I read a 
long time ago—a French story. I have forgotten who wrote it. It 
may have been a great man. I have no memory. The story was 
about a man who married a girl practically from the convent, but, 
oddly enough, he happened to have fallen in love with her before 
the marriage. More oddly still, he was very wise, and he realized 
the truth of what you have just been saying, and he made an 
experiment—I might explain that he was no longer very young. 
A young man could not have done the thing. On the wedding- 
night he handed his bride to the door of her chamber, and kissed 
her finger-tips. He did not even kiss her cheek. He pointed out 
to her that’the door could be bolted from the inside and bade her 
good night. She seemed a bit surprised and more than a bit re- 
lieved. Then this man set in, day by day, to make his wife fall in 
love with him, and he had had long experience to teach him how. 
He bought her flowers each morning, he rode with her, he flirted 
with her. He made love to her—but not too much. And every 
night he kissed her fingers at the door of her chamber and bade 
her good night. Eh, he was wise!” 

“ Well?” demanded Arabella Crowley, sitting up. “Well? Get 
on! How did it 
end?” 

M. Stambolof 
emitted a_ little 
gentle laugh. 

“ After about a 
fortnight of this,” 
said he, “the 
bride knocked on 
her  husband’s 
door with a hair- 
brush one night 
and said she was 
afraid.” 

Herbert Bu- 
chanan came out 
from the house 
and stood, for a 
moment, regard- 
ing the two with 
that peculiar 
nervous = twitch- 
ing of the eye- 
brows which was 
habitual with 
him, and which 
gave him the ap- 
pearance of being 
constantly an- 
noyed. 

“What are 
you two laugh- 
ing about?” he 
demanded. “ You 
seem to be hav- 
ing a very gay 
time here all by 
yourselves.” 

“Stambolof is 
telling me_ sto- 
ries,” explained 
old Arabella 
Crowley 
“French stories, 
too. I shouldn’t 
have believed him 
capable of them.” 

Buchanan made 
the brief mirth- 
less sound which 
passed with him 
for laughter. 

** Sta m b olof,” 
he said, “if you 
are becoming a 
chatterbox I’m 
done with you. 
All is over be- 
tween us. The 
reason Stambolof 
and I have be- 
come such cronies 
in so short a 
time,” he said to 
Mrs. Crowley, 
“is that we have 
in common an 
illimitable ca- 
pacity for silence. 


Drawn by Will Grefe 


Buchanan came out of the house and stood for a moment regarding the two I don’t have to 






































































talk to Stambolof, nor he to me. We sit opposite to each other 
in my study and smoke and drink brandy for an entire evening 
without a word. And in the small hours we part on the best of 
terms. If he has become a gossip [ shall cut my throat. Life will 
have no further joys for me. I don’t take on new friends easily.” 

And that was very true. Buchanan did not make friends easily. 
It might fairly be said that he did not make them at all, for his 
few silent evenings with Stambelof counted for nothing. The 
men had little in common save the natural tendency of each to 
silence. There was no true understanding or sympathy between 
them. Buchanan went through life alone. He was not a brute or 
a beast. Arabella Crowley had wronged him there, as did every 
one — else. He 
was an unfortu- 
nate product of 


the atrocious 
mismating to 


which the human 
race is addicted. 
His father had 
been a_ Scots- 
Welsh scientist— 
a cold man, harsh 
and ascetic, who 
had married, as 
such are wont to 
do, a young 
Italian girl all 
smiles and_ soft- 
ness and song 
and instability. 
The Italian died, 
as genuinely 
crushed as if by 
the weight of a 
glacier, but be- 
fore she died she 
had the misfor- 
tune to bring 
into the world a 


son. And this 
son grew up to 
manhood with 


two natures war- 
ring within him. 
Unhappily the 
Scottish - Welsh 
was uppermost 
and outermost. 
None ever knew 
that there was a 
desperately — shy 
sweetness inside 


the man. No 
one could have 
known. Indeed, 


by the time he 
married it was 
all but dead. 
There may have 
been women who 
could, even then, 
have saved it— 
had they known 
—nursed and 
called and petted 
it inte health, 
but Beatrix Bu- 
chanan was 
drinking — bitter- 
ness and eating 
sorrow just then, 
so that the last 
of the Italian 
blood turned 
chill, and Bu- 
chanan became 
what he was, a 
silent = misan- 
thrope, a gloom- 
enfolded dreamer 
of dreams, a re- 
cluse the gates 
to whose heart 
and soul were closed and barred, “ No Trespassing” writ large 
across them. ; 

Still, as has been said, old Arabella wronged him. He was not 
a brute. He had come of a long line of gentlemen, and the ordinary 
instincts of his class were his laws. He never ill-treated his wife, 
save perhaps in marrying her, and there, it is probable, he had 
some desperate hope of snatching happiness in the face of his 
God: but he was often impatient with her and sometimes more 
cruel than he realized. Without doubt he did his best—poor as 
that was. Fate had been against him from the first. 

Even in externals he was oddly repellent. He was not quite 
an ugly man. Given a different nature he might have been rather 
handsome, but his natural gloom and the almost wholly inactive 
life he led had left him sallow and lean—lean almost to the point 
of emaciation, and, as has been said, he bad a nervous habit of 
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twitching his eyebrows constantly when he spoke, as if he were 
angry. He was of middle height, with dark eyes which were too 
restless and shifting, and straight black hair. He had, shortly 
before this time, let -his mustache and beard grow, the latter 
trimmed to a short point, and the effect was unpleasing—rather 
absurdly Mephistophelian. 

Altogether the impression which he made upon those about him 
was of a hard man, unsympathetic to the joys or sorrows of others, 
‘self-centred, gloomy -and melancholic, with that odd touch of 
malice which is found in cripples and all who are deformed. And 
this was a fairly accurate portrait of the man. He was, in truth, 
all these things, and little else. What the world, in judging him, 
did- not take into 
consideration was 
the combination 
of forees which 
had made him 
what he was. 
The world sel- 
dom does_ that, 
but in this case 
it happens to be 
of some _ impor- 
tance because it 
throws at least-a 
faint gleam of 
light on the 
thing Buchanan 
did during the 
night following 
Faring’s arrival. 


CHAPTER IT 
FARING 


Farina’s train 
was very late in- 
deed — there had 
been an accident 
on the line, it 
appeared>—so late 
that by the time 
he arrived at the 
Lodge every one 
was dressing for 
dinner, and there 
was only the but- 
ler to greet him 
and make _ his 
hostess’s excuses. 

He dressed at 
once, with that 
unusual — quick- 
ness which is 
characteristic of 
all men who 
spend much of 
their lives’ in 
travel, and who 
have, perforce, to 
make hasty toi- 
lets, and when 
he had _ finished, 
left his room, 
thinking that he 
would have time 
for a_ cigarette 
on the terrace 
before the other 
guests came 
down. But at the 
head of the stairs 
he halted sudden- 
ly, for some one 
was approaching 
along the dimly 
lighted upper 
hall, and, oddly, 
he knew by the 
Drawn by Will Grefe very sound of her 

movement, before 
he raised his eyes, 
who the woman 
was. 

Mrs. Buchanan saw him at the same moment and stopped dead. 
She said, “ Harry! Harry!” twice, in a strange little voice, and then 
came very slowly forward and gave him her hand. 

“You're very—brown and—thin, Harry,” she said as one who 
does not heed what she is saying. And Faring said, stupidly: 

“Yes! Yes, isn’t it?’ Inwardly he was filled with a hot anger 
at himself for that his hand, which held hers, shook and jumped 
and could not be steadied. And he was full of a dismayed amaze- 
ment, too, that her presence should so rob him of his self-control— 
so set him to throbbing and tingling. He had thought himself very 
strong. t 

Then, for a moment, neither of them, it appeared, could think 
of anything more to say. Only Faring’s fingers unclosed stiffly 
and the woman’s hand dropped to her side. At last he said, look- 
ing her in the eyes there in that half-light: 
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-“ Why did you ask me here, Betty? You—shouldn’t have. It 
would-have been better for—both of us if you hadn’t.” 

“T know, Harry, I know,” she said in a whisper, touching his 
arm. “Oh, I know. Harry— Well, it wasn’t my fault. Herbert 
insisted.” 

“ Buchanan!” cried the man. “ Buchanan wanted me to come 
here? Impossible!” 

“You don’t know him, Harry,” she said, with a little weary head- 
shake. ‘“ He’s—he is cruel—malicicus. He wanted to watch 
us here together. Oh, he’s more malicious than you could under- 
stand! It amuses him to torture things—to torture me, for 
choice.” Faring turned his nead away that he might not see her 
face. 

“ He’d best not—go too far,” said he, under his breath. “ He'd 
best not do that. I’ve been living a good deal among people who— 
aren’t very civilized, Betty. I expect it has made a part—savage 
of me. I don’t think I could—quite bear seeing you ill-treated. 
Don’t let him go too far.” 

And then again, for a little space, neither of the two spoke. 

“ Shall we go on—down?” Mrs. Buchanan said, finally. “ We’re 
earlier than the others. They won’t be down for a quarter of an 
hour, I should think.” * Faring turned, without speaking, and they 
went down into the empty drawing-room, where a footman was 
making lights, and crossed the room and stepped ovt through an 
open window upon the terrace. 


It was not yet dark. The dusk was but beginning to gather, and - 


out over the leaden sea to the west streaks of pale light, rose and 
gold and green and lavender, still remained above the horizon. It 
was a warm evening, with a soft fitful breeze, with summer odors, 
with cheeping of birds and insects. There was a savor of smoke 
in the air above the clean, keen savor of the sea. : 

Mrs. Buchanan stood by the balustrade of the terrace, lax, her 
hands hanging at her sides, her face turned to that tain, pale wash 
of colors in the western sky, but the man watched her face and 
saw how the joy of life had gone out of it—saw the darkness be- 
neath her eyes, and the droop of her mouth that had never drooped 
in other days. And because he had loved her so long an agony 
gripped him, watching, and a fierce burning rage at the man who 
had made her what she was. 

“Oh, Betty! Betty!” he cried, and some of that agony and burn- 
ing rage must have been in his tone, for the woman turned with a 
quick breath that was like a sob. 

“Don’t!” she said, sharply. “ Harry, don’t! You—mustn’t 
make it any—harder for me. Listen, Harry! you must help me all 
you can in these next few days. I shall need it. I need it now, 
for I’m not very well, and I’m nervous and overwrought, and it’s 
going to be very difficult to talk and laugh with these people who 
are here, and to pretend that nothing is wrong. It’s a terrible 
thing that you and I should be here together with’ that—with 
my husband watching us and grinning. and chucklings to himself 
over my distress, but it’s got to be gone through with. Oh, I was 
a fool to let you come—to send for you—Harry, can’t you see? 
I—wanted to see you, and when he demanded that I ask you, 
when he— No, please, don’t say anything! Only this. Help 
me all you can. We mustn’t have any more talks like this. We 
mustn’t tell the truth again. We must lie, Harry, lie and grin 
and make jokes, and never Jet any one know—that— Help me, 
Harry!” 

She was very near sobbing then. Faring strained his hands 
together behind him and shut his teeth. He loved her very dear- 
ly, and this sort of thing was not easy to bear. He turned-away 
and walked to the other end of the long terrace, and Beatrix 
Buchanan, in spite of the nervous spasm which was shaking her 
—well-nigh overpowering her—watched him go, watched with a 
sort of fierce pride the set of his head—thrust forward, in a way 
he had when under stress, with the strong cords of his neck strain- 
ing at his coilar—watched the brown hands so fast clenched. be- 
hind his back that the fingers had gone white. And when at last 
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The Fall of the 
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Lonnon, December 16, 1905. 

R. BALFOUR’S government should go down in history 

as the government of no regrets. I have never known 

a ministry whose fall was less lamented. It has out- 

stayed its welcome by at least two and a half years. 

Every one was tired of it, its own supporters most of 
all. The country had been so thoroughly rasped and _ irritated 
by its continued presence in office that there seemed hardly enough 
national interest or energy left to heave a sigh of relief over its 
departure. The manner and the moment of its exit would, in any 
case, have produced an impression of inexpressible flatness. After 
a crescendo of defeats at by-elections, after one humiliating re- 
verse in the House of Commons, after month after month of weary 
evasion and subterfuge on the master question of the day, the 
government resigned when Parliament was not sitting, for no 
other reason than that its internal difficulties had been ac- 
centuated by a speech of one of its own supporters, and within 
a few weeks of the time when the new electoral registers were 
to come into force, and when, consequently, a dissolution was the 
obvious and most convenient course. One can say no worse of 
the time and method of its decease than that both were char- 
acteristic. It is probable that Mr. Balfour thought that his 
tactical position would be improved by resignation. His resigna- 
tion meant that the King would have to send for the Liberal 
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he turned and came towards her she saw his face, and she drew a 
quick little sigh of relief as one who, after strain and danger, 
sees safety and rest approaching. For she knew that he was very 
strong and sure and unwavering, and that she could lean upon 
him to the uttermost. 

Indeed, he looked like a man upon whom a woman might 
lean. Strength was the first impression one gained upon meeting 
him—quiet, indomitable, unpretentious strength. Possibly this 
was in part because he was an unusually silent young man. Strong 
men are never talkative. More probably it was the odd square- 
ness of head and face, which seemed made up entirely of straight 
lines—straight brows, straight high nose, close-shutting mouth, 
square cleft chin; that and the level,unwinking gaze of his eyes, 
which looked out, deep-set under their brows, very calmly upon the 
world, quite without expression. They told nothing—like Stam- 
bolof’s eyes. Indeed, but for the Russian’s grizzled mustache and 
mouche which hid his mouth, the two men would have been 
strangely alike, for they had the same type. Young Faring must 
have been, at this time, about one-and-thirty, but he looked older, 
for hig. face was exceedingly tanned and burnt and _ weather- 
beaten,.so that it was darker in tone than his fair hair. Here 
again he was like Stambolof, for wind and weather had wrought 
upon him, in less measure, of course, what tragedy had wrought 
upon the elder man. The two might almost have passed for 
brothers. 

“You haven’t told me,” he said to Beatrix Buchanan, “ whom 
you have here this week. .Whom am I to meet? Any strangers?” 
‘He spoke in the ordinary conversational tone of half-intimate 
friendship, and that is a good evidence of his power of self-control, 
for he had probably never before in all his life been so deeply 
moved or under so severe a strain as during the past few minutes. 

Mrs. Buchanan looked up at him for one swift instant. 

‘Oh, you’re so good, Harry! You’re good!” she said, in a whispe-. 
Then: “I think you know them all—or don’t you know the Evers- 
leys? Colonel Eversley is the great swell on cavalry equipment— 
whatever that is—and he has been here for two months studying 
the American system for some book he’s doing. Lady Sybil is with 
him. She’s a dear, rather. I used to know her in London be- 
fore she married, and before—I did. She was the Duke of Sun- 
don’s youngest daughter, you know—the late duke’s. Then there 
is Aunt Arabella Crowley. Bless her! and Stambolof—you like 
him, don’t you, Harry? Do you know you’re rather alike, you two? 
Then there’s Ellen Trevor— Oh, I beg her pardon. I mean Alianor 
Trevor. And that’s all. Did you ever hear of so ill-assorted a 
party? It’s the Eversleys’ party, really. I wanted them here and 
asked them, and they begged. me not to have a lot of. people. 
They said they wanted-to:sit in the sun for a week and rest, be- 
cause they both were fagged out. So I got together only quiet 
people, who wouldn’t want to dash about and do things. You, 
Harry, were a—late inspiration of Herbert’s. Ah, but we’re not to 
talk about that, are we? Ah no!” 

She caught herself up with a laugh that was half a sob. 

“You see, little Ellen Trevor ispretty and childish, and she’ll 
amuse Colonel Eversley .when he -wants amusement—and you, 
Harry, and you! And, besides, she is glad. to be here on Stam- 
bolof’s account. She has conceived a sort of frightened, worship- 
ful passion for Stambolof. Such kittenlike girls often do for 
men of the tragie type,.don’t they? Of course Stambolof doesn’t 
know. If he did he’d go away at once.” 

“T hear voices inside,” said Faring. “I expect we must go in, 
mustn’t we?” 

“Oh yes,” she said. “ Yes, of course. I’d almost forgotten. 
Come, Harry, we’ll go in to them.” She touched his arm for an 
instant as they turned. “Do you suppose God is fond of practical 
jokes, Harry?” she asked. “ How He must laugh sometimes, mustn’t 
He, at the hideously comic things people do with their lives! Come 
in te the others.” 

To be Continued. 


Balfour Ministry 


leader. If the Liberal leader declined—as under the circum- 
stances he was fully entitled to—to take office, it could be made 
to appear that he shirked the issue. If, on the other hand, he 
undertook the task and was thus obliged to produce at the earliest 
possible moment his combination and his programme, the at- 
tention of the country might be distracted from Unionist mis- 
deeds and confusion to the character of the new cabinet and its 
policy. Moreover, the process of forming a Liberal government 
might disclose weaknesses in the Liberal armor, and differences 
among the Liberal leaders, not less serious than those that had 
paralyzed the effectiveness of the Unionists. In any case, the 
Liberals, instead of attacking, would, to some extent, be put upon 
the defensive, and Mr. Balfour’s position was so desperate that 
he might well have thought it his duty to catch at anything. 
Whether he really, argued in this way I do not know. At any 
rate, he resigned; Sir: Henry Campbell-Bannerman was at once 
sent for by the King, and is, as I write, engaged in the harassing 
and unenviable business of cabinet-making; a dissolution in Jan- 
uary is now known to be inevitable, and the result of the general 
election will undoubtedly be a crushing victory for the forces of 
free trade and liberalism. Mr. Balfour will find that the little 
stratagem of resignation has availed him nothing. 

Yet the passing of this government, “ unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung,” marks, nevertheless, a decisive turning-point in English 










































































politics. Between 1892 and 1895 the Liberals, first under Mr. 
Gladstone and again under Lord Rosebery, were in office, but not 
in power. Their majority never rose above forty; the party was 
torn both by personal and by political divisions; the House of 
Lords was, as is always the case when a Liberal government is 
in office, overwhelmingly hostile; and of all their measures the 
ministry was able to pass only one of first-rate importance—Sir 
W. Harcourt’s budget of 1894, initiating the system of death 
duties. With the exception of this brief interregnum of less than 
three years the Unionists have been in power for twenty years; 
and they have been absolutely in power, without any interregnum 
at all, for the last ten years. A decade may be a long time 
even in the history of such an empire as the British, and the 
past decade has witnessed some memorable and momentous de- 
velopments. In domestic affairs three acts stand out preemi- 
nently. The first to be passed was the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897. This was a far-reaching and just measure—the 
credit for which belongs chiefly to Mr. Chamberlain—framed to 
bring within the existing limits of compulsory compensation cases 
of injury to workmen for which there had previously been no 
official redress. The principle was conceded that every man work- 
ing in a trade should be compensated out of the profits of that 
trade for every accident which oceurred to him during his hours 
of labor, provided that by his own “ gross negligence and folly ” 
he had not been directly responsible for it. Another very important 
measure was the Education Act of 1902, abolishing the school 
boards, installing education committees of the town and county 
councils in their place, and introducing an element of popular 
control into the management of the voluntary or Church of Eng- 
land schools, which henceforward are to be supported out of the 
rates, save for the upkeep of the school buildings. In the same 
years the Licensing Act was passed, providing that the holders 
of cancelled licenses should be compensated by “ the trade.” These 
latter acts were not passed without the greatest difficulty, and 
their amendment is believed by many Liberals to be the first duty 
of the new government. 

In Ireland the Unionist record is & surprisingly good one. In- 
deed, it is safe to say that unionism has now ceased to be a 
merely passive policy of resistance and repression, and has 
broadened out into a mellower and more tolerant creed, and, 
above all, into a programme of constructive amelioration. Be- 
ginning with the development of light railways and the state- 
aided migration of the people from uneconomic to economic hold- 
ings, the Unionist government passed, first, the Irish Local Gov- 
ernment Act, which gave to the Irish as large a measure of do- 
mestic autonomy in purely local matters as is possessed by the 
English or the Scotch; and, secondly, the Irish Land-Purchase 
Act of 1903, which pledged the imperial credit to an amount of 
$500,000,000 in order to lay the foundations of a new social 
order of peasant proprietors, and which practically settled, not 
indeed the land question, but the land-tenure question. Mr. 
Wyndham was prepared to go even further, and to recommend a 
scheme of administrative devolution that would have served as 
a stepping-stone to a modified form of home rule. The blind and 
bitter obstinacy of the Ulsterites proved, however, too much for 
him, and he was forced out of the cabinet for daring to lean 
towards the policy of governing Ireland in accordance with Irish 
ideas. In the Land-Purchase Act, however, he left behind a 
magnificent monument of broad and resolute and sympathetic 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the new Premier 


statesmanship, and his subsequent downfall marked the spot which 
the new government will use as its starting-point in Irish legisla- 
tion, 

But it is less in English and Irish than in foreign and im- 
perial affairs that the last decade has been really momentous. 
When the Unionists came into power in 1895 they were almost 
immediately confronted with Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message; 
the Jameson raid followed soon after; France seemed inveterate- 
ly hostile; and Anglo-Russian relations were at the mercy of any 
chance seare. Much has happened since then. The Sudan has 
been reconquered; the Transvaal and the Orange Free State have 
been added to the Empire; the Chinese question has arisen, has 
blazed furiously for a while, and has died away; Tibet has been 
entered; and the Spanish-American and Russo-Japanese wars have 
been fought. As the result of these events Great Britain finds 
herself in a position of an almost unexampled power and au- 
thority. Her navy is supreme, and was never a more thor- 
oughly workmanlike force than at this moment. The firmness 
and prescience of her diplomacy have been attended, on the whole, 
with phenomenal success. The last of the really dangerous issues 
between herself and the United States has been amicably settled, 
and centuries seem to separate the view that Americans took of 
Great Britain in 1895 and the view they take of her to-day. 
Nearly all the Anglo-French difficulties have been resolved, and 
the two countries stand closer together at this moment than at 
any time during the past half-century. The friendship with 
Italy has continued to increase, that with Spain has been. re- 
sumed on its old and cordial terms, and the alliance with Port- 
ugal has acquired a new solidity. In the Far East the com- 
pact with Japan has wiped out the memory of British vacilla- 
tion in the earlier stages of the Chinese question, has overthrown 
the tradition of British isolation, and has given to England the 
predominant position in all Asiatic affairs. With Russia a_be- 
ginning has been made towards a better understanding, and even 
Anglo-German relations are showing symptoms of becoming less 
frigid and irrational. The foreign policy of the past decade has, 
in short, been a magnificent success, in spite of one or two errors 
of detail. Nor have the Unionists been less enterprising, far- 
sighted, and successful in their imperial policy. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain entered the Colonial Office in 1895 that department ranked 
least among ministerial portfolios. He made it the greatest, and 
it will forever be impossible that any but a first-class man should 
hold it heneceforward. Mr. Chamberlain sent a genuine thrill of 
unity through the empire. He was the first British statesman 
since Pitt in whom the men of Greater Britain had real con- 
fidence; and his administration of the Colonial Office must always 
remain one of the brightest pages of imperial history. 

To have accomplished all this is no small achievement. Most 
of it will remain and count as permanent gain, but much also 
has been lost by the party’s insensate plunge into protection. 
On all other questions, or, at any rate, on most, the country 
would prefer Mr. Balfour and his following to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and his following. But the fiscal issue has proved 
the undoing of that great party whose record I have briefly 
sketched, and the country now has but one desire, and that is 
to vote down protection. The Liberals will come in partly as 
Liberals, but mainly because they are free*traders and not pro- 
tectionists. Whether they will be able to keep in office for long 
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Swinging a National Convention 


Personal Recollections of the nomination of Lincoln, by one of 


the delegates to the National Convention in Chicago 


in 1860 


By Addison G,. Proctor 


WAS one of the six delegates to the national convention of 

1860 from Kansas invited to participate in the work of nomi- 

nating a President by the National Republican Committee. 

As I was but twenty-one years old, I suppose I may claim 

to have been the youngest member of that historic assembly. 
Kansas was then a Territory, and not likely to participate in the 
Presidential election, but the Republicans of Kansas had fought a 
good fight, and in recognition of brave service of great value to 
the party the compliment was extended. 

We were elected by a regular Territorial convention, from which 
we carried credentials. We met in Leavenworth and came to Chi- 
‘ago together, where we found fine apartments awaiting us at the 
Briggs House. 

The demand of Kansas to be admitted as a State in the Union 
was then pending before the Senate. and was the source of partisan 
discussion, in which the North was profoundly interested, laying 
bare, as it did, the motive of the slave-power in claiming a foot- 
hold in the free Territories. Mr. Seward was an avowed champion 
of the free-State cause in the Senate. He had done for us 
splendid service, and we each felt under personal obligations to 
reciprocate, by placing ourselves on the Seward side of the im- 
pending alignment. 

By reason of the large part Kansas was filling on the political 
horizon her delegates received very cordial greetings from the dif- 
ferent delegates. 

We soon came into contact with the influences that were at work 
to control the nomination. 


Seward the leading Candidate 


It was clear that Mr. Seward was to be the leading candidate. 
He was the recognized party leader, intellectually and politically, 
had strong delegations, and there was a feeling of confidence in his 
selection on the first ballot. The opposition was divided and out 
of harmony. Mr. Chase, Mr. Cameron, Judge Bates, Mr. Dayton, 
Judge Collamer, and Mr. Lincoln each had earnest friends, but 
none seemed to present a resolute front. And yet, out of this dis- 
organized mass, without settled purpose, was forged a movement 
that snatched victory from a compact organization of trained 
politicians, and transferred a leadership from a leading Senator 
of the Empire State to a prairie lawyer without political ex- 
perience outside his State. 

On the morning after our ‘arrival we received a cordial note 
from Thurlow Weed asking us to call on him at the Richmond 
House. We went promptly at the hour designated. He met us 
at the door of his parlor; we were each introduced by our chair- 
man, and took our seats at his round table. Mr. Weed was cer- 
tainly a natural diplomat. As he took up conversation with each 
of us individually, I noticed he called each of us by name. He 
gave us a regular heart-to-heart talk. His argument was, that 
the party had reached the point where it need take no doubtful 
candidate. “We went to Philadelphia,” he said, “ four years ago, 
and named probably the most unfit man for the Presidency that 
was ever considered. The Boy,” said he, “had not one single 
qualification for the place, and yet the country gave him 1,342,000 
votes. This to my mind,” said he, “was the worst political 
blunder any party has been guilty of since the government was 
organized. Now, in Mr. Seward we have a representative of the 
best the party has developed, the acknowledged leader of a great 
party. If we are to have a victory worth having, let’s have it under 
the leadership of the man who has made the party what it is, then 
we shall secure a victory of principles as well as of men; to 
accept anything short of this is to admit we are afraid of real 
issues and real leadership.” 


Casting about for the Leader 


We came away with the conviction that as far as Mr. Seward 
was concerned, Mr. Weed had given us all there was to be said. 

We had hardly reached our rooms when Horace Greeley called. 
He was alone, and having a personal acquaintance with two of our 
delegates, we were soon on easy terms, he addressing us as “ Boys.” 
He said, “ Jt is all very well to talk of Seward, his ability, leader- 
ship, what he stands for, and all that, but the fact is, we could not 
elect him if be were nominated. There are several States that 
we must have that will not support him; he cannot carry Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, or Iowa. I will bring to you,” he said, “ Governor 
Curtin, Henry S. Lane, and Governor Kirkwood, who’will each tell 
you so. Now, why invite certain defeat when a victory is within 
our grasp?” We asked him who was more available. He answered, 
“J think well of Judge Bates, but there may be others; I have no 
one in mind that I am entirely satisfied with yet;” and this from 
the leader of the opposition the day of the assembling of the 
convention. 

Governors Curtin, Lane, and Kirkwood, each called on us and 
verified what Mr. Greeley had said, but neither named a candidate. 
Henry S. Lane, in answer to a question why he opposed Mr. 
Seward, said that while the party in the northern part of his 
State could be relied on to support the ticket, yet throughout the 
southern portion, made up largely of immigration from Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, there was strong opposition to Mr. 
Seward and his “ irrepressible conflict ” ideas, and they could not 
be induced to support him, so with Mr. Seward as a candidate the 
State would be lost. Governor Curtin said he was a candidate for 


Governor of Pennsylvania, but that if Mr. Seward were nominated, 
he had no hopes of an election; and Governor Kirkwood expressed 
about the same sentiment regarding Iowa, which at that time was 
a doubtful State. We met this feeling from all the Western dele- 
gations. 

We went to the opening of the convention the next morning, 
and were assigned our seats and our. places in the various com- 
mittees, helped in the temporary organization, and after two or 
three hours’ session of preliminary business, adjourned for the 
day, with the feeling that the open work of the convention was 
but a small reflex of what was going on below the surface. 

It was piain that Mr. Seward could not unite all the elements, 
but it was equally plain that the opposition had no plan of cam- 
paign, and no candidate to rally around. There was a strong 
undercurrent of sentiment that it would not be well for the party 
to take a radical antislavery position. That the West was not 
ready for it; that it would drive many new converts out of the 
ranks, who did not care to risk a dissolution of the Union to sub- 
serve an antislavery sentiment; that there was a disinclination 
to commit the party too strongly to an antislavery leadership, 
and a conservatism was developing, which seemed to come from the 
business interests of the country that feared the result of too 
radical action. And yet this sentiment found no candidate around 
whom it could rally; no one who, if trouble came, had rather save 
the Union than destroy slavery if foreed to decide between the two. 


The First Shadow of “Grim-visaged War” 


Just here came to the front a movement from the Union Re- 
publicans of the border States; an element so far overlooked, that 
immediately came to be recognized as formidable. The movement 
was ably led by the Blairs of Maryland, father and son; by Judge 
Bates and Frank FP. Blair, of Missouri; and Cass'us M. Clay, of 
Kentucky. It brought the first shadow of grim-visaged war. Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, was the spokesman; an orator of magnificent 
personality, gifted in speech, and commanding careful attention 
by his earnest and dramatic manner. He insisted that we were 
on the verge of civil war; that the South was already preparing 
for the conflict, and that the seating of our President was to be 
the beginning of strife. Along the borders of the Ohio, in Mary- 
land and in Missouri, were hosts of Union men who must stand as a 
wall between the homes of the North and the hordes of secession. 
These were the men who must push’ back the line of defence and 
carry the war into the enemy’s country. The man who will com- 
mand this vote can command these services, and the service of 
every one of these Union men will be required. The man _ to 
command that vote and that serviee is Lineoln. He was born 
among us and we believe in him; he is antislavery enough for 
you; he is Union enough for us; give us Lincoln, and we will make 
good returns for your confidence. 


Lincoln against the Field 


This was the first real call to arms for Lincoln. All had been 
wavering and unsettled. This meant Lincoln against the field. 
It broke the ranks of many a Seward delegation on the start, and 
inspired new confidence in the great mass of the undecided. I fol- 
lowed Clay and his company as they spoke to the other delegations, 
and the effect of their work was magical; there was a getting to- 
gether and a movement towards organization that began to take 
shape immediately. By the time the convention met next day, it 
was understood that the real candidates were to be Seward and 
Lincoln. 

Up to this time Mr. Lincoln had hardly been mentioned as a 
strong candidate. We all recognized the fact that we were drifting 
on to perilous times that would require a stout heart and a clear 
head in the Chief Executive. Mr. Lincoln, while extremely popula 
in his own State, had no strong hold on the people of any other. 
He had had no valuable training in political matters and, was 
lacking in experience; yet there was a feeling that he could be 
elected, while many were coming to the belief that Seward could 
not be. 

Mr. Clay and his Union Republicans blazed a way through this 
forest of doubt and uncertainty and set the standard of Lincoln, 
around which rallied all the elements of opposition to Seward, 
“ All who are ready,” as Henry S. Lane expressed it, “to go for 
Lincoln, not that we love Seward the less, but a victory of the Re- 
publican party the more.” 


The prophetic Words of Cassius M. Clay 


In the light of subsequent events, the opening of hostilities as 
Mr. Lincoln took his seat, the rally of the Union men to the sup 
port of the government all along the borders, and the forcing of 
the line of battle further South, the words of Mr. Clay seem 
like a chapter of prophecy. He knew the people of the South, and 
his language carried that conviction to us all. 

This country has never quite appreciated the awful sacrifice 
made by these Union men of the border in their support of the 
administration through the civil war. 

The work of taking the convention from the hands of the tem- 
porary to those of the permanent officers was quickly done next 
morning, and we took our places on the committees to which we had 






























































































been assigned. , Mr. Wilmot had made a complete failure as pre- 
siding officer, and we were all glad when Mr. Ashmun took things 
in hand and showed his fitness for the work. As the Committee on 
Resolutions or Platform were completing their report that fore- 
noon, there occurred an incident that those who witnessed it will 
never forget. The report seemed to be disappointing to the con- 
vention; it lacked nerve; there was too. much tariff; too little 
vinger. The crowd expected something better. As the reading of 
the report was concluded, Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, an old-fashioned 
antislavery war-horse, with long white hair down to his shoulders, 
a face like a lion, and a voice that reached to the farthest corner 
of the assembly, came to the front demanding and moving that a 
certain part of the Declaration of Independence be inserted at a 
certain place in that platform, and followed his motion by. a 
speech full of denunciation of that spirit that would make all the 
great principles on which the party was founded subservient to the 
truckling, cowardly spirit of commercialism, as shown in this plat- 
form. As he paced back and forth gesticulating wildly and de- 
nouncing with extreme bitterness of expression this lack of prin- 
ciple and this disloyalty to the brave men who had made the party 
what it was, he presented a fitting type of the stalwart men who 
had battled so long and so earnestly for the moral upbuilding of 
the Republican party. He spoke about ten minutes, and though the 
whole assembly honored him for his age and for his great service, 
somehow his speech failed to carry conviction; it was too much 
of a scold. He was replied to by a gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
a very bright, shrewd debater, who commanded attention from the 
start by declaring that he was a firm believer in the “ Lord’s 
Frayer,” the “Ten Commandments,” and the “Sermon on the 
Mount,” and yet, he said, “ I cannot believe that we are called upon 
to insert all or either of these in this Republican platform.” His 
talk was bright and entertaining; he felt that the issues demanded 
by the people at this crisis were such as must appeal to lines of 
earnest thought rather than to sentiment. ‘“ Pennsylvania,” he said, 
“was much more concerned to know if its workshops were to be 
opened or closed, than in the question whether or not all men were 
created equal.” He was for less sentiment and more common sense. 


The Convention Wavers 

His speech had a marked effect; the convention was. wavering 
between two. opinions, and probably. had the question been 
promptly put at that time, the motion of Mr. Giddings would have 
been lost. Just at this moment there sprang to his feet from 
among the New York delegation a young man faultlessly dressed, 
with a strong, classical face, who pushed his way to the front, 
where he caught the recognition of President’ Ashmun, and moving 
directly across the front, faced the Pennsylvania delegation and 
paused for a moment, while the convention quieted down. It was 
George William Curtis. ‘“ Gentlemen of. Pennsylvania,” said he, 
(and every word was clear and distinct), “ have you dared to come 
to this convention to attempt to undo what your fathers did in 
Independence Hall?” It was a centre shot that struck home 
in an instant. The convention gave a shout of approval. From 
that instant he poured the most terrific volley of denuncia- 
tion at Pennsylvania for her spirit of selfish disregard of all 
the great traditions of the party. He pronounced the most elo- 
quent tribute to the Declaration of Independence and to the great 
men that had made it a living reality that had ever fallen from 
human lips. He fairly shook the convention with the fervor of 
his plea for a higher standard of political morality. His elo- 
quence, polished by all the arts of the scholar.and orator, was 
like a flashing sabre. As he concluded, he turned to the great as- 
sembly, and with a moderation in striking contrast to the fervor 
of his appeal, said, “I second the motion of Mr. Joshua Gid- 
dings. for the insertion of a portion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence into this platform.” And the convention, not waiting for 
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the president, shouted its approval in one terrific “ Aye,” in which 
even Pennsylvania joined.” It was one of the most complete per- 
sonal triumphs and the finest tribute to genuine oratory that has 
ever occurred in a political convention. 

The speech of Mr. Evarts nominating Seward was masterful and 
grand. In commencing he said, “ We have come from the Empire 
State with our Enipire statesman.” The speech of Mr. Judd in 
nominating Lincoln was ingenuous but disappo.ating, but the 
crowd was a Lincoln crowd, ready to shout at any mention of his 
name, so the speech was lost in the turmoil of enthusiasm -that 
swept it along on its cheers and yells. 

Some years later, in talking with Mr. Wentworth (“ Long 
John”), who was one of Mr. Lincoln’s most active delegates, I 
spoke of the speech of Mr. Judd as a disappointment. 

“ Well,” said Long John, “1 guess you’re right, and yet it took 
fifty men to write that speech; don’t blame Judd, he was not re- 
sponsible for a word of it.” 

“ How was that?” I asked. 

“Well, Judd wanted to make the nominating speech, but the 
committee were afraid to take the chances, so they told him he 
could make the speech if he would submit it to them first, before 
delivery. He prepared the speech and submitted it to the com- 
mittee, and the committee cut out every word of it, substituting one 
on entirely different lines. Judd made the speech as arranged; 
it was not, what he wanted to say at all, but the crowd took it off 
his hands as soon as he delivered it, and he never expressed his 
disappointment to any of us.” And, as “ Long John” expressed 
it, ‘ All’s well that ends well.” 


Lincoln carries the Convention Unanimously 


It took only. three ballots to decide the choice. On the first Mr. 
Seward got 17514 votes; Mr. Lincoln 102, with 190 scattering. On 
the second ballot Mr. Seward got 184%, while Mr. Lincoln got 181; 
and on the third ballot Mr. Lincoln carried the convention unani- 
mously. 

Chicago was all Lincoln, and the enthusiasm was genuine and 
unbounded. The Seward men were greatly depressed. Tears 
coursed down the cheeks of many of the New York delegates at the 
announcement of the result. They had made a good fight, but 
“the stars in their courses were against them.” 

The setting aside of an able and tried leader, just as the party 
was assured of its first victory, and on the eve of a great conflict 
of mighty forces requiring the highest order of statesmanship to 
grapple with, and the substituting of a leader almost unknown in 
political statecraft, and untried in national affairs, must always 
be considered one of the unaccountable problems in political his- 
tory. The Lincoln of 1860 was not the Lincoln of 1865. He grew 
as no other public man among us has ever grown in four years in 
that wisdom and knowledge that inspired confidence and trust. 
Providence surely guided that convention to a wise conclusion; 
we were building better than we knew. 

If I should be asked who of all men contributed most to the 
nominating of Mr. Lincoln, [ should say Horace Greeley; he was 
simply untiring, irrepressible, resourceful from first to last; T 
doubt if he slept an hour at a time during the entire three days of 
the convention. But to the great majority of delegates; to those 
who felt that the nomination of Mr. Seward meant a bitter, resent- 
ful campaign, the consequences of which. they dreaded at that 
particular time; to those who were willing that all opposition to 
slavery should cease with the prohibition of its admission into the 
free Territories; to those who would save the Union at any cost; 
to those who were for the man who was most likely to win, all 
groping in the dark for a leader, the eloquent appeal of those Union 
Republicans of the border. with their unequivocal stand for Lin- 
coln, was the rallying-point around which they all organized, and 
the inspiration that gave to Lincoln his nomination. 


International New-year’s Greeting 
By J. E. Jenks 


HE United States Naval Observatory in Washington will 

send out on New-year’s eve, at midnight, a telegraphic 

greeting around the world. This is the little diversion 

in which the sedate scientists of the institution have in- 

dulged for the past year or two, and recently they made 
the demonstration of sending telegraphic time signals a part of 
the programme of hospitality arranged for distinguished visitors 
who come to. Washington for convention purposes, among those thus 
regaled being the International Geographic Congress and the In- 
ternational Railway Congress. Of course, it takes a lot of work 
to arrange for the despatch of a message at a given time, and 
this is done by the cooperation of the telegraphic, cable, and 
telephone companies. On public exhibitions of this almost in- 
stantaneous means of world-wide communication, it was arranged 
that the location of various important cities, some two hundred in 
number, should be indicated on a large map of the world, 21x42 
feet, by small electric lamps. The exact moment of the receipt 
of the signal at different places around the world was shown by 
the illumination of these Jamps. 

Those who are familiar with the means of transmission and the 
prearrangement of facilities of receiving the Washington New-year 
midnight signal have been impressed with the speed with which 
such a signal may be despatched. The record kept does not exceed 
beyond the hundredth part of a second, which is, of course, suffi- 
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cient for all the niceties of infinitesimal calculation. It is found, 
for instance, that on this basis it takes no time at all to get the 
New-year midnight click to the McGill College and the Toronto 
Observatory in Canada; that it takes five-hundredths of a second 
to reach the Lick Observatory in California, while it takes twice as 
long to reach Amherst College in Massachusetts,—this on account 
of the indirect transmission. Harvard College can be reached with 
only one-tenth of a second’s delay, and St. John’s Observatory in 
New Brunswick and the Tacubaya Observatory in Mexico in eleven- 
hundredths of a second. The Manila Observatory in the Philippine 
Islands is reached with .37 seconds time of transmission, as is the 
much nearer Mare Island Observatory in San Francisco. Green- 
wich Observatory in England gets its message in. 1.33 seconds; 
Hamburg, Germany, in 1.47 seconds; the Coast Survey Station in 
Alaska in 1.7 seconds; Sydney Observatory in Australia in 2.25 
seconds; Wellington Observatory in New Zealand in 4 seconds; 
and the Cordobo Observatory in Argentina in 7.7 seconds. 

Aside from the sentimental considerations of this act of the Naval 
Observatory people and the friendly feeling which it must _en- 


_courage, there is a practical advantage in sending these midnight 


New-year greetings to the world. For this reason they are re- 
garded by the people at our Naval Observatory as adding a powerful 
influence toward the universal adoption of Greenwich standard time 
and longitude. 






































































Crown-Prince Frederick and his Bride, Princess Cecilia, reviewing the Company of the First Regiment of 
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The German Emperor inspecting the First Regiment of Guards, with the Crown Prince at his right 


LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY AND 
CROWN-PRINCE FREDERICK AND HIS BRIDE 


Militarism, which stands paramount in the German Empire, is strongly accentuated in nearly every, photograph taken either 
of the Kaiser or of members of the royal family. The sons of the Emperor have been rearcd in an atmosphere quite sat- 
urated with the military spirit, and during the recent review Crown-Prince Frederick was accompanied by his bride, Princess 
Cecilia, as he inspected his regiment. Four sons of the Emperor—Prince Litel Frederick, Prince Adalbert. Prince A uguste Will- 
iam, and Prince Oscar—also hold commissions in the First Regiment of Footguards—the Emperor’s favorite regiment—which is 
composed of men selected for their great stature 
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ERHAPS the most 

complete systematic 

treatise on money , ‘ % 

and banking which 

has been written in 
English is found in the 
work in) two  volumes_ by 
Mr. Charles A. Conant en- 
titled The Principles of 
Money and Banking. While 
the subject of money is 
given considerable space in 
most current treatises on 
political economy, the sepa- 
rate works covering the gen- 
eral field are comparatively 
few.’ There are, of course, 
plenty of treatises on spe- 
cial points,. drawn out by 
the controversies of the last 
thirty years, but few of 
them undertake to deal sys- 
tematically with the origin, 
history, and development of 
money and the theories of 
its value and distribution. 
Indeed, as Mr. Conant 
points out, the only sys- 
tematic treatises of any 
standing in English when 
he began his work were the 
short but classical book of 
Jevons on Money and the 
Wechanism of Exchange, and 
the interesting book written 
by General Francis’ A. 
Walker, when a compara- 
tively young man, in the 
seventies. Much has_hap- 
pened in monetary affairs 
since these books were writ- 
ten, and theories which 
were then either unheard- 
of or novel have been put 
to the test of practical ex- 
perience. 








And so long as this remains 
| true there is no danger that 
the ancient and honored art 
of portrait-painting will fall 
into disuse. Every author 
in writing draws a picture 
of himself intellectually, 
and the intimacy and nat- 
uralness of such an im- 
pression can only be matched 
—if indeed it can be match- 
ed—by the delicate art of 
the painter. In reproducing 
the spirit, as well as the 
outward form of his origi- 
nal, it will be judged that 
Mr. W. D. Stevens has suc- 
ceeded in a marked degree 
with his picture of Mrs. 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
reproduced on the opposite 
page. It is a delicate mat- 
ter to comment upon the 
portrait of a living person, 
yet it may be permissible to 
say that Mr. Stevens’s like- 
ness of Mrs. Freeman seems 
to express a certain min- 
gling of severity of ideals 
with broad human sympa- 
thy, which is very charac- 
teristic of her work. 

It is true, indeed, that 
while Mrs. Freeman in her 
stories has dealt mainly 
with the aarrower and 
humbler paths of life, her 
work is informed with a 
warm sympathy for those 
ordinary sorrows which are 
the hardest to bear, and a 
thorough comprehension of 
just how grievous they are 
for the ordinary man or 
woman, which lifts it to a 
high plane of realism and 








It is in combining the re- 
sults of experience with 
well-reasoned theory that 
Mr. Conant’s book is some- 
what unusual. He speaks 
not merely as a student of 
political economy, wrapped up in logical processes which take no 
account of the frictions of practical life, but he demonstrates prin- 
ciples by apt illustrations of their operation. From a wide range 
of reading and contact with the financiers of all nations, many of 
these illustrations of the monetary policies of countries like Japan, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, Chile, and the Argentine Republic bring the 
reader into contact with facts not widely known outside the cir- 
cles of high finance, and spread out a panorama of the evolution 
of monetary history in the last thirty years which is as fascinating 
in many respects as it is instructive. 

Among the events of which the author might justly say, with 
Eneas, that he “ was himself a large part,” are the extension of 
the gold-exchange standard to the Philippines, Panama, and 
Mexico, and the resulting benefits to their trade with the gold- 
standard countries. As special commissioner of the War Depart- 
ment to the Philippines, and as a member of the Commission on 
International Exchange, which conferred in the summer of 1903 
with the leading governments interested in the Orient, Mr. Conant 
is qualified to speak with authority on these events. On another 
important side of the monetary history of the past generation he 
is also qualified to speak, through his service as one of the secre- 
taries of the Indianapolis Monetary Commission, which did so 
much to secure the enactment of the gold-standard law of 1900 
and sought to solve the problem of greater elasticity for our bank- 
ing currency. ; 

In style and method the book is adapted to the beginner as well 
as to the expert. Important terms are carefully defined and their 
application stated. The first chapter, “The Place of Money in 
Kconomies,” in which the reader is cautioned against allowing him- 
self to be led into dogmatism by abstract theories and single ideas, 
affords, at the outset, a reassuring view of the author’s conservatism 
and moderation. The book, on the whole, is one which a student 
of monetary matters can hardly be without, and which is not likely 
soon to be superseded as an authority on the subjects of which 
it treats. Supplemented by Mr. Conant’s earlier work, A His- 
tory of Modern Banks of Issue, it affords a reference - book for 
the student to which little would need to be added to afford him a 
complete view of the science of money and banking. 


The essential untruth of the saying that “ figures never lie” 
has been repeatedly pointed out, and it might be said, perhaps 
with almost equal mendacity that photographs never falsify. Not 
a few who have suffered from the subtle caricature of the camera, 
made all the worse because of its reputation for truth, will doubt- 
less agree to this point. Certainly the photographic instrument is 
a dull beast, and seldom catches the spirit of the face it copies. 


Charles A, Conant 
Author of “The Principles of Money and Banking” 
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makes it universal in its 
appeal. And there is 
abundant sense of joy in 
her stories, too. There are 
passages in the reading of 
which one feels the same 
elation and reconcilement with life as on a glorious day in spring 
after the rigors of a hard winter. 

Mrs. Freeman is always true in her psychology. She under- 
stands equally well the foibles of the old or middle-aged, who are 
mentally somewhat stiff in the joints, and the impulses of the 
young, whose minds are still supple. But it is in the clearness 
with which she realizes natural emotions that a great part of her 
power lies. She shows us the feelings of which we are all a lit- 
tle ashamed, but which we instantly recognize as true. We 
would all like to fall into fine rages or make eloquent avowals 
of love, but, in fact, our emotions make us incoherent or ridic- 
ulous. Mrs. Freeman exhibits us as we are, and as a result her 
work has an almost poignantly intimate quality. 

To say that this author is thoroughly American would be 
superfluous, and to say that she is entirely democratic in spirit 
seems inadequate. The democratic ideal is, of course, included in 
the breadth of her view. In The Portion of Labor she pictured the 
hard life of the factory-worker, and brought out all the nobility 
and pathos of that life. In The Debtor, her latest book, she has 
taken up a new phase of the struggle for existence—the career 
of a man, accustomed to the best that life affords, who is re- 
duced to uneasy makeshifts in avoiding the payment of his debts. 
In both books she writes in a spirit that puts all men on a com- 
mon plane. of responsibility, and ennobles them all by common 
opportunity for good. Probably no other writer has so truly and 
feelingly portrayed the greatness and the pettiness, the real 
joys and sorrows, little and big, of our homekeeping American 
life. 

The perfect sincerity of her writings gives them a rare and 
precious quality. In her stories there is none of that careful ex- 
pression of proper feeling, that assumed frankness of author to 
reader, which is well enough in its place, but which we all know 
how to estimate at its true worth. Mrs. Freeman has an honest 
sympathy with her story people, good, bad, and indifferent, irre- 
spective of dress or grammar. How rare is the writer who does 
not jeer, however good-naturedly, at the weaknesses of human char- 
acter! The amusement Mrs. Freeman inspires in us is always gen- 
erous. Within the scope of her themes she is the feminine realist 
of her day and country. Compare the spirit in which she writes 
with the robust cynicism of Kipling. To the power of the realist 
she has joined the essentially womanly qualities. Without bathos 
she can write of the homely and genuine, and with a certain re- 
strained and gentle force portray the crisis of a life-story. All in 
all, she is one of those writers, which every age does not have, who 
approach their work not with a new conception of art, but with 
a fresh, unbiased understanding of humanity. 
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MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN, FROM THE PAINTING BY 
W. D. STEVENS 


The reader is referred to the opposite page for a brief appreciation of Mrs. Freeman’s recent work 
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XCEPT by the great English- 
speaking commonwealths, 
which boast that they are in 
the van of civilization, the 
importance of the stage as an 
educational and moralizing influence 
has long been recognized. In France, 
in Germany, in Norway, in Hungary, 
in Sweden, and in much smaller lands 
it is officially admitted, respected, and 
assisted. In England and America, 
however, it has come to be regarded 
by many as a danger, and by most as, 
at best, an amusement. 

The announcement made a short time ago by Mr. Heinrich Con- 
ried of a plan for the foundation of an endowed theatre, devoted to 
the interpretation of the best plays of the whole world, aroused 
fully as much surprise as enthusiasm. The importance of the 
scheme which the prospective manager of the new theatre had out- 
lined was not denied. But it was doubted whether it would be 
possible, even with the support of millionaires, to attain the’ objects 
of the enterprise. Happily for American playgoers, Mr. Conried 
is not frightened by obstacles. The success which has attended him 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and the ability with which, for 
many years, he has managed his own Irving Place Theatre, have 
assured him the capital that he needed for his purposes. With that 
and his intelligence to help him he will keep his promises. 

In England and America, up to the present, public opinion— 
or popular prejudice—has fought stubbornly against the idea of 
imposing taxation for the sake of subsidizing an artistic and dig- 
nified theatre. What on the European Continent has been accom- 
plished by states, sovereigns, and even by municipalities, Anglo- 
Saxons will not tolerate. Of the eighty or more millions in this 
country, it has been said, on excellent authority, that between one 
and two per cent. at most are habitual playgoers. This would of 
itself constitute an argument against the adoption here of the 
subsidy system which has so greatly helped to advance drama in 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 






Europe. The farmers of New York, 
the planters of the South, the fruit- 
growers of the Pacific coast, the 
miners and factory ‘hands of Pennsyl- 
vania, might, plausibly enough, even 
if not reasonably, raise objections 
against contributing to. the support 
of a national theatre. France, to be 
sure, does not protest against being 
taxed for the benefit of the Théatre 
Franeais. But then, distances’ in 
France are less tremendous than in 
the United States, and, soon or late, 
every Frenchman hopes to see Paris 
and enjoy the privilege of attending an occasional performance at 
his national playhouse. 

Within the past few years, though, there have been evidences 
that this public is alive to the desirability of reforming drama. 
Twice, at least, the attention of Congress has been called to the 








































matter. Protests against the inanity of the local stage have multi- 
plied. On every side we hear murmurs. The eagerness with which 


the occasional efforts of a few ambitious managers and _ actor- 
managers to revive Shakespeare have of late been welcomed is 
indicative of this revolt. The time is ripe for the founding of a na- 
tional theatre; and it will be founded, for it is a necessity. 
Essentially, the proposed playhouse will be democratic in char- 
acter. Thirty stockholders, each contributing $100,000, will occupy 
the boxes. But subscribers for seats in the orchestra, or in the 
baleony, will be able to enjoy the performances at the national 
theatre at no greater cost than they must now bear to be bored 
to death by inept representations of bad musical comedies. The 
educational and liberal tendency of the institution will, on the 
other hand, be proved by the reservation of at least six hundred 
comfortable seats, at each performance, for students, who will 
pay only twenty-five cents for the privilege of seeing the master- 
pieces of stage literature. Could anything be more honestly or 
(Continued on page 1944 of Advertising Section.) Z 

















Heirich Conried, organizer 
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of the proposed National Theatre, at his Desk in the Metropolitan Opera House 





















FOR AMERICAN MUSIC 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


HERE is no more singular far as they govern the activity of 
phase of musical life in 


American composers, are 
America than the inconsist- 


4 pative effort. It is no exag- bettered, and American works are 
geration to say that millions of dol- given a just representation our 
lars are spent annually upon the edu- concert-rooms, there is need some 
eation of American musicians at form of organized corrective effort. 


hostile 
the development of a vigorous creative 
ency of our attitude toward art; and that until the situation is 


America,” 










to 






the 


home and abroad: this would mean Such an effort is being made by the 
only a yearly expenditure of $1000 “New Music Society of 
apiece by one thousand students,— which has recently come into being 
less, probably, than the number that for the excellent purpose of creating 
might be found in any one of the conditions more favorable 
musical capitals of Germany; yet, present ones for the artistic activity of 


once their education is complete and they are fitted to undertake 
creative work, these musicians whom we train so assiduously find 
themselves in the anomalous and disheartening situation of pro- 
ducers without a market; for we deny them practically any oppor- 
tunity for hearing their werks performed. Occasionally some 
one graciously sings an American song; but how many times, dur- 
ing a musical season that Jasts for half a year, does one hear 
an American sonata or orchestral score performed? The case is 
virtually the same, whether the composer be known or unknown: 
Mr. MacDowell’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” for example, is not 
heard once in a decade: his admirable “ Indian Suite” has to-day 


apparently no place in the 
répertoires of our important 
orchestras; and his superb 
“Keltic Sonata” is entirely un- 
known to the New York public. 
How often do we hear Professor 
Paine’s symphonic poem, “ The 
Tempe: or his ‘“ Island Fan- 
tasy ’’? How intimately do we 
know Horatio Parker’s “ North- 
ern Ballad,” Chadwick’s “ Mel- 
pomene,”’ Foote’s “ Francesa da 
Rimini,” Frederick Grant 
Gleason’s ‘ Edris,” Kelley’s 
“ Aladdin” suite, Schoenfeld’s 
“In the Sunny South,” Shel- 
ley’s two symphonies, Temple- 
ton Strong’s “Sintram” and 
“ Undine;” and how many of 
our concert audiences know 
even the names of such serious 
and individual music-makers of 
the younger school as Henry F. 
Gilbert, Arthur Shepherd, Arne 
Oldberg, and Arthur Farwell? 

The embargo, therefore, it 
will be seen, affects both Amer- 
ican composers of acknowledged 
ability and those younger 
writers whose worth awaits 
general - recognition: against 
the first it operates by practi- 
eally ignoring whatever achieve- 
ments they may have put to 
their credit; against the second, 
by refusing them any oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their 
capacities. 

One need hold no indiscrimi- 
nate brief for American music 
to lament these things. It is 
possible to deplore them with a 
full consciousness of the fact 
that weak or commonplace 
musi¢e is no better for bearing 
an American label, and without 
attempting. in the phrase of Mr. 
Philip Hale, to “ cover medioc- 
rity with a cloak of patriot- 
ism.” The point to insist upon 
is that present conditions in 
the Ainerican musieal world, so 











musical art in this country. 

















Louise Homer, as ~*“*Amneris”’ 
One of Mme. Homers most effective parts is that of the 
Egyptian princess in Verdi's * Aida” 
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the American composer, and with the immediate object of pro- 
moting performances of serious new works of native origin. A 
unique feature of the new organization is that it will have the 
cooperation of the Russian Symphony Orchestra and its con- 
ductor, Mr. Modest Altschuler, the Russian Society having de- 
clared its appreciation of the American public’s support of its con- 
certs, and.its readiness to cooperate with the New Musie Society 
of America in its endeavor to further the best interests of creative 
Although the chief object of the 
society will be the production of interesting and important 
novelties by native composers, the opportunity presented by the 


cooperation of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra will be im- 
proved by the performance of 
American compositions that 
have already won recognition. 

The unique nature of the op- 
portunity offered to American 
composers by this arrangement 
needs no emphasis. No similar 
enterprise in America has ever 
before enjoyed the peculiar 
privileges which will be con- 
ferred upon the society by its 
alliance with an orchestra and 
conductor of established reputa- 
tion, ability, and experience. It 
is announced that the works 
selected for performance are to 
receive ‘every attention neces- 
sary to insure their most effect- 
ive representation ; that nu- 
merous rehearsals will be held, 
and that no trouble will be 
spared -in preparing the _per- 
fermances. It is the intention 
of -the society to give three 
concerts in New York early in 
the coming. year, ‘as_prelimin- 
ary to a more extended series 
planned for next season. 

As_ the: present writer , ob- 
served some- months ago in the 
North American Review, such 
movements are not. intended, 
primarily, to signify. the exist- 
ence of a distinctive “ Amer- 
ican’ school of music. Nor is 
it desirable that they should. 
We hear much talk of the need 
of such a national “ school,” 
whereby. we may: offset - an 
assumed “German,” — or 
“ French,” or “* Russian’ 
schools Such aspirations en- 
tirely miss the point. The 
best American music professes, 
through its appreciators, no 
virtue merely for being of na- 
tive origin. Much of it, it-is 
true,. is abundantly . character- 
istic; but, first and above all, 
it is excellent and moving art. 









































































































The National Theatre 


(Continued from page 1942.) 


sensibly democratic? The site selected for 
the national theatre and its dependencies 
(which, it should be said here, will include 
a training-school or conservatory, directed 
by properly qualified professors) is beauti- 
fully adapted to the exigencies of the case. 
It faces Central Park, and extends from 
Sixty-second to Sixty-third Street. Should 
it become necessary, the entire block, bound- 
ed on one side by the Park and on the other 
by Broadway, may be secured. There the 
actors and the students attached to the the- 
atre will be removed from the not always 
pure or inspiring atmosphere of the so- 
called “ Rialto.” They will work at their 
appointed tasks amid reposeful and even 
beautiful surroundings, in a_ building or 
buildings which, it may be hoped, will both 
suggest and illustrate the arts. 

The repertory of the house will be, so far 
as possible, representative of the world’s 
drama. It will include two or more of the 
Greek tragic and comic masterpieces. 
Shakespeare will, of course, have a com- 
manding place in it, while Schiller, Moliére, 
Goethe, Racine, Sheridan, Corneille, Bulwer 
Lytton, Grillparzer, and probably such mod- 
ern playwrights as Ibsen, Hauptmann, Su- 
dermann, Echegaray, the two Dumas, Augier, 
Rostand, with living American and English 
playwrights of real moment, will have suit- 
able prominence. 

It is the confident hope of Mr. Conried 
that, besides building up a comprehensive 
and admirable repertory (which, by the 
gradual addition each season of more works, 
may within six years include over three hun- 
dred plays), the establishment of the na- 
tional theatre will lead to the development 
and greater dignity of the art of acting. 
The company attached to the theatre will 
be permanent. It will not travel. And it 
will have the tremendous advantage, which 
at present could be had nowhere else in 
America, of testing its abilities in the most 
varied parts. Nothing savoring, however re- 
motely, of the “star” system will be en- 
couraged at the national theatre, and the 
general good of the institution, with.all that 
it implies of artistic devotion, self-abnega- 
tion, and endeavor will be the ideal. 

In conclusion, I may quote the ipsissima 
verba of Mr. Conried: 

“On the first day of October, 1908, if I 
am living, the national theatre will be 
opened.” 





A Russian Heroine 


The only woman who ever won the Cross 
of St. George 


AN English account of an incident that oe- 
curred during the Japanese bombardment of 
Liao-Yang gives the story of the only wom- 
an who ever won the cross of the Russian 
Order of Saint George. Her name was 
Mile. Yakovenko, and she served as a nurse 
during the Russo-Japanese war. During the 
bombardment of Liao-Yang, the wounded 
were being retired to a less perilous position, 
and it was necessary to get together the 
effects of the hospital corps. Mlle. Yako- 
venko, accompanied by one of the Russian 
surgeons, was directing the loading of the 
baggage on to the hospital train. Sudden- 
ly the Japanese fire became so fierce that the 
men who were handling the baggage were 
seized with panic and hid themselves in 
the cars. Mlle. Yakovenko describes her own 
experiences as follows: 

“ Noticing that more projectiles fell on my 
right than on the other side, I turned to- 
wards the left, following the rails. I was 
overcome with fatigue, and walked slowly. 
Then there was a deafening sound behind 
me and I fell senseless. When I came to 
myself, I noticed a file of passing cars and 
was aware of a babel of voices. ‘Since I 
am conscious, I had better get up,’ I thought 
to myself. I tried to rise, but could not. 
Finally I raised myself on my arms, and 
saw that T was surrounded by a pool of 
blood. Before T had time to grasp the hor- 
ror of it all, I heard the voice of the sur- 
geon who had accompanied me. He had 
been wounded too, but less severely. 

“In reply to his calls men rushed to my 
side and lifted me up. I suffered indescriba- 
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ble torture. Directly, I was placed in an 
ambulance-wagon. We started at once, for 
we were in danger of being captured. My 
companions who pressed about me_ recog- 
nized me with difliculty. .My head was as 
black as coal and my body was completely 
covered with dirt. It was a shrapnel shell 
which had wounded ime.” 

Mile. Yakovenko was conveyed to the hos- 
pital at Harbin, where it was found neces- 
sary to perform amputation. The cross of 
St. George was awarded to her shortly after. 





Diamonds in New York 


Very few diamonds have ever been found 
on the North-American continent, but that 
fact has not prevented geologists from study- 
ing the formations where they would be 
likely to occur, reasoning from their being 
found elsewhere under similar conditions. 
Recently it has been discovered that the 
peridotite dikes in certain parts of New 
York State are practically the counterpart 
of those in South Africa. The similarity 
has previously been observed in a general 
way, but so close is the resemblance in 
certain places that the absence of diamonds 
is somewhat singular. There have been 
found with the New York peridotites pyrope, 
olivine, and topaz, and it is said that in 
the vicinity of Syracuse a few diamonds have 
been found in the drift deposits, though it 
may be that these gems were merely topaz 
of unusual brilliancy. The neighborhood of 
Syracuse has a formation that is likely to 
be diamondiferous, and at a recent meet- 
ing of a local scientific society it was sug- 
gested that genuine diamonds might be re- 
vealed by a systematic plan of prospecting. 





A Natural Error 


A TRAVELLING man says that he once had 
oceasion, while in Maryland, to make a 
business call upon the proprietor of a 
“general store” in a town on. the eastern 
shore. Now this proprietor was known on 
all sides to be illiterate. Nevertheless, he 
would never concede the truth of the 
general impression. 

The travelling man says that when he 
entered the store, the proprietor was en- 
gaged in a business conversation with a cus- 
tomer, who, as he turned to go, said: 

“ By the way, I believe I owe you some 
money, don’t 1?” 

“ Just a minute,” answered the proprietor, 
turning to a slate on the wall. Reversing 
it, he carefully scanned the marks thereon. 
“You owe me for a cheese,” he finally said. 

“A cheese?” repeated the customer, 
“why, I haven’t bought a cheese off you for 
months. ‘There must be some mistake.” 

The storekeeper gave a second glance at 
the reverse side of the slate. 

“That’s so,” he exclaimed, with a smile, 
“Tt was a grindstone. I didn’t see the dot 
over the ‘i’ in the middle.” 





Early Japanese Mathematicians 


MATHEMATICAL students in Europe have 
been interested in a paper lately published 
describing Japanese mathematical studies, 
which shows that there was no small ap- 
preciation of this branch of exact science in 
ancient Japan. The Imperial Library at 
Tokio contains over 2000 Japanese works on 
mathematics, some of which go back as far 
as 1595, and we find that in the seventeenth 
century these Oriental scientists were en- 
deavoring to find the value of Pi. By 1722 
they had figured out a value correct to 
forty-nine places of decimals, and were able 
to use various algebraic methods for solving 
equations. Geodetic measurements were 
made as early as 1613, and have since then 
been continued, ares of the meridian being 
measured 1800-1813. 

Where these mathematical ideas originated 
is an interesting question, and it is believed 
that the seeds were sown by Dutch traders, 
though it may be that Oriental influences 
were responsible, but it seems plain that 
certain of these early Japanese were quite 
as apt students as those of the present day. 
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Wanted 


Arropos of ingenious modes of self-adver- 
tising by candidates for political preferment, 
“Champ ” Clark, the Missouri Congressman, 
once told the following: 

“There was a candidate for the office of 
recorder in a certain county of Indiana,— 
“Lew” Shank, by name, who inserted a 
ecard in the newspapers thereabouts to this 
effect : 

“*Wanted: Fifteen thousand girls to kiss 
their sweethearts and ask them to vote for 
Lew Shank for recorder.’ ” 





A New Form of Heat Engine 

Tue steam-engine and the ordinary in- 
ternal combustion motor by no means ex- 
haust the range of possibilities of using 
heat as a source of power, and it would 
seem that besides developing mechanical 
features something could be accomplished 
by devising new principles on which heat- 
engines might be operated. A suggestion in 
this direction has recently been made in 
Europe by M. Cantor, who proposes to use 
as an oxidizing material some solid such as 
oxide of copper. He would heat this sub- 
stance to incandescence, and then would 
spray on it some fuel such as petroleum or 
alcohol. This would be burned and gas 
produced which would expand, and in so 
doing would perform work as in any or- 
dinary form of engine. 

In the mean time the oxygen taken from 
the copper oxide by the combustion of the 
fuel would be restored through the agency 
of an air-jet. Theoretically, it is claimed 
that the highest possible rate of expansion 
would be produced in the working gas, and 
increased thermodynamic efficiency would be 
secured. It is, of course, too early to an- 
nounce any practical result from this propo- 
sition, and a number of objections must be 
faced, but it surely does indicate that power 
can be produced along other than the ortho- 
dox lines, and the present low efficiency of 
the steam-engine improved upon. 





Apvice To MotrHers.— Mrs. Winsitow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


| child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
] 


the best remedy for diarrhoea.—[Adv. 








BABY’S FOOD 
can always be uniform if you use BorpEeNn’s EAGLE Branp Con- 


| DENSED Mitx. The original. Especially prepared as an infant 





food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 








For Coughs and Colds, children take Piso’s Cure ror Con- 
SUMPTION without objection.—|Adv.] 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








HE best guesser often makes 

the poorest cocktail — because 
the proper mixing of the various 
liquors always has him guessing. 

CLUB COCKTAILS, the 
original bottled cocktail, are made 
after a scientific formula: the 
choicest of old liquors are blended 
in perfect proportions. 
COCKTAILS is the only brand 
subjected to ageing before being 
bottled. Specify CLUB if you 
want the original and best. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 














The Fall of the Balfour Ministry 
1936.) 


is a more speculative question, and one that 
cannot be answered, even tentatively, until 
we know how large their majority is to be. 
That in many ways they would be severely 
handicapped is already obvious. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, for one thing, is not 
an inspiring leader. Lord Rosebery, for an- 
other, has virtually refused to serve with or 
under him. The Irish Nationalists, for a 
third, are a formidable obstacle; so are the 
Nonconformists; so are the Labor men; so 
are the Welsh Radicals. All these sections 
will be pressing their claims to first con- 
sideration, and it has yet to be shown: that 
they can show enough self-restraint to work 
in harmony. Writing before the election 
and before Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has finally chosen his cabinet, T am inclined 
to say that firmness and forbearance will 
be abundantly required of the Liberal leaders 
if their followers are not to get utterly out 
of hand. They will be opposed by some of 
the ablest debaters and the shrewdest mas- 
ters of Parliamentary fence in British his- 
tory. Their own dissensions will tend to 
widen, while those of the Unionists will 
tend to close; and unless they have learned 
the lessons of adversity, and are resolved not 
to’ overburden themselves with impossible 
programmes, I should not rate their pros- 
pects very highly. 


(Continucd from page 





An Eye for Business 


A sUBURBAN citizen who was talking with 
a group of friends remarked: 

“Our undertaker out at Lonesomehurst 
is very anxious that another should come to 
the town.” 

“You don’t mean that he actually desires 
a competitor?” was asked in surprise. 

“Oh no,” was the explanation. “ But 
he knows he can’t last much longer, and he 
wants to get professional rates.” 





The Highest Railway Bridge 


A NOTABLE engineering work is now being 
executed in France, and involves the con- 
struction of a viaduct crossing the Sioule 
Valley near Vauriat. This structure, known 
as the Fades Viaduct, when completed will 
be the highest railway bridge in the world, 
the level of the rails being 434 feet 7 inches 
above the bed of the stream. There are two 
granite masonry tower ‘piers which are 
founded on solid rock and rise to a height 
of 303 feet. ‘These piers standing alone have 
the appearance of large chimneys, but their 
function is to support the three steel spams, 
which have the unusual lengths of 472 feet 
5 inches for the centre span and 378 feet 
for each of the flanking spans. The latter 
connect with masonry approach spans formed 
by circular arches. "This bridge differs from 
other structures in the use of masonry in- 
stead of steel for the centre towers, and 
the use of lattice girder-deck spans instead 
of the arch construction of either masonry 
or steel, a favorite method of crossing such 
a valley.. 





Some French “ Bulls” 


Some amusing instances of French 
“bulls” are given by “T. P.” The fol- 
lowing sign is said to have been observed 
on a Paris shop 

* Fabricant des 
and not far 
the sign: 

“Réparation des Bébés Incassables.” 

The following verbal “bull” is credited 
to a Frenchman who, while promenading 
with a friend, noticed a passing cab drawn 
by a pair of hor ses, one black and the other 
white. “Look,” said one: ‘you don’t often 
see a pure white hor se and a pure black one 
harnessed together.’ 

“That’s so,” was the response. “Do you 
know why the black horse is on the near 
side?” 

“ No. ” 

“Why, they always put the horse that 
oe the same color as the other on the near 
side.” 


Meubles Anciens,” 
from it, on the same street, 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless 
Seasoning 


The housewife who knows the 
deliciousness of a well-cooked 
plate of Cold Meats, has a 
revelation in store in 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
It gives unusual relish to Cold 
Roast Beef, Mutton, Lamb, or 
Beef Tongue, Baked Beans, 
Macaroni and Cheese, Chops, 
Salads, etc, 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


























The Self-starting WINTON 


Model K 








O more “cranking”! 
Start the Car from where you comfortably sit. 
You can do it now with the new Winton Model K. 

Just move the Ignition Dial-Lever a trifle, on top of 
Steering Wheel. 

That finds one of the four cylinders ready charged with 
Gas, and will Spark it into action without “cranking.” 

You thus save dignity and temper, 

You also save gasoline and electricity. 

Because you can now shut off the motor every time you 
stop, and start it again when ready, from the seat. 

Phis saves: the motor from a lot of needless running 
w = Car is standing still, waiting for something or some- 
body. 

had a dainty Woman may now drive a Winton, without 
the inelegant necessity of “cranking” it at every Stop. 

* * * 


But think what this self-starting quality in a Winton 
Car proves for the Car Construction. 

It proves almost perfect compression of Gas in the 
cylinders. 

Because you couldn’t start the motor with an electric 

ark unless there was gas in a cylinder retained there since 

the motor last ran, under high compression. 

flaw in the boring of the cylinder, or in the seating 
and oy Bm of the piston and its rings, would let the gas 
leak out shortly after compression if not “‘fired’’ at once. 

This is where the Wifiton system of grinding the inside 
of cylinders, instead of boring them, shows its great ad- 
vantage. 

In boring a cylinder the thin walls are likely to spring 

oat the auger or boring tool wherever there is a 
ie spot in the metal. 

This portion, when it ‘“‘springs back” again, after the 
tool has been withdrawn, leaves a permanent elevation, or 
friction spot, for the piston to chafe against—with a leaky 
place on either side of it to lose.compression. 

And wherever there is a softer spot in the cylinder metal, 
the tool bores through that too easily, with less expansive 
——— on that part of the wall than on surrounding 
places 

That creates a sort of depression i in the wall of the cylinder 
which lets gas escape past the piston. 

* * * 

But with grinding it is different. 

Grinding out a cylinder brings no expansive pressure on 
its walls. 

Because, instead of an auger that fills the whole interior 
of the cylinder as in boring, the grinding is done by a small 
Emery or borundum wheel that revolves ona revolving 
arm, but in an opposite direction to that arm. 

This small grinding wheel thus follows the inside wall of 
cylinder, and cuts away the steel with Emery, in an ab- 
solutely irue circle. 

It also leaves behind Sap a perfectly smooth, non-friction, 


mirror surface, ins © coarse, wiry surface left by 
boring. 


Every. Model K Winton cylinder is ground six to twelve 
times with 4 Carborundum wheel in this painstaking and 
effective wa 

That is w oe Model K Winton cylinders hold the gas under 
high compression overnight, so that the motor can be 
started from seat in the morning without cranking. 

And a Motor that will hold its compression like this 
clearly utilizes all the efficiency of the cylinders and of the 
gasoline, electricity, and lubrication used. 

A cylinder that won't hold its compression is like a leaky 
pail that you keep pouring gasoline into but can’t keep 
full—and gasoline costs money. 

* * * 


The cylinders of a cheap Car can't be ground, and so must 
be bored instead. 

Because cheap cylinders are made of comparatively soft 
metal. 

The grains of Emery used in grinding would sink into 
that soft metal and become imbedded there. 

Then these grains would cut lengthwise grooves into the 
piston when it worked up and down, so the gas would 
escape instead of being properly compre ssed. 

But Winton cylinders and Winton pistons are made of 
metal so hard and _ so close-textured that even Emery 
could not become impedded in it. 

And Winton grinding leaves these diamond-hard cylinder 
walls in_an absolutely ‘‘true” and smooth-as-glass condi- 
tion, which eliminates friction, heat, and lost compression. 

The self- starting and retained compression proves this 
beyond question. 

All Pistons, Pistqn-rings, Crank-shafts, Valves, Universal 
Couplings and Transmission Shafts are also ground, like 
the cylinders on the new Winton Model K. 

The result is maximum efficiency of power from Motor to 
Driving Wheels, much longer life to the Car, and great 
economy of Lubrication, Gasoline, and Repair. 

* * * 


The new Winton Model K has— 

—A Vertical 4-cylinder Motor, which is instantly ac- 
cessible. 

—Flexible Pneumatic Speed-Contzol which gives a speed 
range of from 4 1 ‘les an hour to 50 miles ar hour, by the 
mere pressure of i ~t on a soft spring pedal and without 
touching a lever. 

inton Twin-spirngs that adjust themselves to light 
Joadsorheavyloads, onrough or smooth roads, and add length 
of life to the tires by taking all the hard bouncing off them. 

—Big Tires, 34 inch by 4 inch. 

—Powerful Brakes—3 of them—made with 25 per cent. 
larger contact surface than last year. 

—Luxurious tonneau, roomy, springy, and upholstered 
superbly, with many little comfort features. 

rice, $2,500, and only one type of Car built this season 
—the best that concentrated effort can produce. 

Compare it with the finest $3,500 car on the market. 
Auto Book now a a cony from— 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Evolution of a Vast Industry 
By Charles Winans 





Chapter VIII 


\ HE question of the further expan- 








sion of packing-house activi- 
ties into new fields of manu- 
facture is simply a question 
of public demand and _ possi- 
bilities of profit. In spite of 
themselves, on the one hand, 
packing-houses have been lit- 
erally forced, by changing and 
broadening characteristics in 
the demands of the purchas- 
», ing public, into lines of opera- 
. tion never dreamed of in the 

beginning. On the other hand, 

they have been forced, by the 
narrow margin between the price of live cattle and the price of 
dressed beef, into the utilization themselves of what they either 
once threw away or sold as raw material to other branches of 
industry. 

G. F. Swift intended originally to deal only in cattle. The 
transition from cattle to dressed beef was, perhaps, really the 
only aggressive step into larger fields, the step that involved the 
exertion of the strongest pressure to overthrow obstacles and under- 
mine prejudice. But when be broke down the barriers that barred 
the passage of the refrigerator-car, it was like swinging open a 
flood-gate. Sequence after sequence, and each sequence logical, in- 
evitable, irresistible, came crowding the one upon the heels of the 
other. Furthermore, the sequences split up into a_ bewildering 
number of subsequences, running off and again dividing and sub- 
dividing until there seemingly was no visual horizon by which they 
were bounded. 

When, for instance, competition forced Swift first to go out into 
the open market and buy dressed pork, and then finally to go into 
the dressed-pork producing business himself, simply because cus- 
tomers would not buy their dressed beef at his agencies unless 
they could get their dressed pork there also—when Swift was forced 
into this expansion, the expansion in this particular line alone 
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went on widening and widening in spite of himself. From 
demanding dressed pork the retailers came to demanding 
hams and bacon and sausage, prepared pigs’ feet, prepared 


pigs’ tongues, spareribs, pork ten- 
derloins, pork chops, and so on 


dressed mutton. Then the mutton-producing branch led him off 
into wool and all the other ramifications incident to handling this 
group of live stock. Every expansion meant a new and a larger 
outlay of capital in land, in buildings, in. machinery, in labor hire, 
in clerical and office expenses, in rents for larger agency depots, 
in more refrigerator-cars, in larger and larger refrigerating 
plants, in heavier coal-consumption, and so on and on in ever- 
widening circles of capital investment. Not only was his utmost 
oft good judgment and skill as an economical producer drawn upon, 
but all that was in him in the way of foresight and sagacity as a 
merchant was called out. He was not only in the department- 
store business, but in a department store that sprawled all over the 
world, with nerve-centres of distribution scattered here and there 
in all the trade-radiating points of ihe two Americas, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and New Zealand. 

There is just this difference between the department store of the 
packing-house food-product variety and the department store of the 
general merchandizing kind, that the one is an evolution still in 
progress, whereas the other is a reversion to an original type. The 
country cross-roads store that sold everything from horse-feed to 
dress goods was the first store, and it was a department store. The 
meeting of extremes of a small and widely scattered population 
and of a vast. and greatly congested population results in the de- 
partment store in either instance. -'The packing-house department 
store is another and distinct species, having its origin as an inci- 
dent to a new and enormous trade evolution. As long as this trade 
evolution continues to go on—and there are no indications that 
it is going to stop—the department store of the packing-house 
will go on with it, and will become more and more varied in its 
commodities as it goes. 3 

If’ somebody had told G. F. Swift in 1875 that the cattle-buying 
business in Chicago at that time had as its logical outcome the 
sale of soap, wool, feathers, and fertilizer thirty years later, G. 
F. Swift would probably have informed that particular commercial 
prophet that he had better look up accommodations in some asylum 
for the feeble-minded. He probably, also, would have jeered at 
even the statement that cattle-buying was going to drag him by a 
chain of circumstances irresistible in strength into traffic in poultry 
and eggs. Yet he, or, rather, the great mercantile and manu- 
facturing concern he created, is even now in the soap, butterine, 





through all the list of Master Pig’s 
savory food possibilities. They de- 
manded these all cut up and ready 
for market, and the reason they 


demanded them was because the 
American citizen demanded them. 
After being convinced once that 


long-distance dressed meat prepared 
by the highest skill .in great con- 
cerns, equipped to preduce it as lit- 
tle concerns could not, was better 
than the home-made article, then 
long-distance dressed meat the 
Amerivtan citizen would have or 
there would be a row. 

As for the retailer, he was pretty 
much in the same frame of mind. 
When he found he could make as 
much money with less personal ef- 


fort on packing-house meat prod- 
ucts as he could on the neighbor- 


hood article, he naturally threw his 
weight for the packing-houses. 
Furthermore, elimination of _ per- 
sonal effort and reduction of time- 
consumption. being an. object with 
him, he, as a matter of course, 
dealt with the packing-house agency 
that had the largest. and most va- 
ried stock of what he wanted. Even 
if he had his preference as ‘between 
agencies, the keen competition com- 
pelled. him either to throw this 
preference overboard or to go with- 
out something he needed, for the 
sake of trading with his own pet 
concern. He could not go and lay 
in part of his stock of things at that 
firm’s, and then go around to the 














opposition concern and get what 
his favorite purchasing-place did 
not carry. The opposition concern 
would not have that way of doing 
business. The purchaser in the end was compelled to go around to 
the shop he favored and say: “ Here, if you don’t carry mutton 
and poultry, and so on, which I need in my trade, I will have to 
go and deal with the other fellow across the street. He won't let 
me buy my dressed beef and dressed pork of you and come to him 
to fill out my order of poultry and sausages and other odd-and-end 
needs. He tells me to go back and get that stuff where IT got my 
dressed beef and dressed pork.” , 

Thus, when Swift let loose the dressed-beef flood-gates the deluge 
came after. He had to keep abreast of his competitors or go out 
of the frent-rank group among those who were in the business. 
From adding dressed pork to his list he had to go on to the 
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Swift & Company's General Offices, Chicago 


eggs, and poultry line; a rival concern has got to sandpaper; ladies’ 
hair-combs and umbrella-handles are perhaps not far off. The 
changing and widening demands of the purchasing public, in a 
word, have drawn the packing-house into continually increasing va- 
rieties of output, while the narrowing margin of profit on dressed 
beef, pork, and mutton has forced a minuter and minuter exploita- 
tion by the packing- houses themselves of all the latent by- 
product possibilities. 1t can hardly be doubted that the time 
when none of the by-product raw material worth mentioning 
will be sold to manufacturing concerns is pretty near at hand. 
When that day comes, it is within thé possibilities that not 
only hair-combs and umbrella-handles from animal hoofs, as well 
































































as a great number of other articles of the general merchandizing 
type, will be regular outputs of the vast and amazingly complex 
creative centres which the concerns such as Swift & Company have 
grown to be. 

Swift & Company was crowded into the poultry and egg business 


just as it was crowded into the pork and mutton business, 
with all the collateral side issues involved. Swift & ‘Com- 
pany’s competitors started in on poultry, and the retailers 
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in other words, have come to be a sort of currency in the 
country adjacent to any of the great packing-house poultry 
plants. The supply, moreover, is rarely, if ever, quite equal to 
the demand. 

When they are delivered to the packing-house they are in a con- 
dition corresponding to that of cattle which have come from the 
ranches or from the pastures of the Middle West. They are 
“feeders.” The difference in the handling is that the packing- 
house does its own feeding in the case of poultry, 
whereas the feeding of cattle is an outside, independent 











industry, requiring too Jarge an acreage expanse and too 
cumbersome and involved a mechanism for even the pack- 
ing-house industry to tackle. 

But with the feeding of poultry it is another matter. 
The packing-house has to feed its own poultry because 
the American farmer and his wife have not yet learned 
the art, and probably would not have the patience to 
practise it if they had. It is a much more complex and 
pains-demanding process than cattle-feeding. The food, 
moreover, is much more expensiye than the corn which is 
the staple of transforming cattle into the finest grade of 
beef animals. A mixture of corn-meal, oatmeal, and pure 
milk fresh from the creameries makes the best food for 
producing fat, tender, delicately flavored poultry. But ex- 
perience and good judgment are required in giving the 
food, even to a higher degree than in the case of cattle, 
where a wise feeder will make a profit when a stupid one 
will come out with a loss. The food must be mixed not 
only with reference to the age of the birds, the length of 
time they have been fed, but to the state of the weather, 
whether excessively hot or cold, as well. 

“ Batteries,” the feeding-structures are called, and they 
are expensive plants when fully equipped. They are in 
large airy sheds where sunlight and ventilation are 
abundant. There are numbers of “batteries” in each 
shed, each “ battery” consisting of double rows of coops 
built one above the other, and five tiers high. The coops 
are made of rods, an inch or more apart to give plenty of 








Inspecting, Packing, and Shipping Sausages 


purchasing at the Swift agencies began to demand _ poultry. 
There was but one thing to do—branch out into poultry, or lose 
sales on other commodities. 

With these great packing-houses there is no such thing as going 
into a business on a small scale. Everything must be done 
on a prodigiously large basis, or it is not worth doing at all. So 
Swift & Company went into the poultry business on a large scale. 

And there was still another impelling power, besides competition, 
that was back of this poultry enterprise. That was the American 
citizen again. The American citizen had begun to stick up his nose 
at the ordinary barnyard chickens of the farmer. He wanted 
something tenderer, daintier, and finer, The “ poulardes,” 
or “stall-fed” chickens, of France, about suited his epi- 
curean fancy. But at their price away up in the dollars per 
poularde, they were a little too much even for the lavish Ameri- 
can of the average standard of comfortable income. He wanted 
the poulardes, but he did not want the faney prices. He 
made it a point of patriotism. 

There was no reason why the Amer- 


air and light. The chickens stand on perches, and the 

coops every day are carefully scraped, steamed, and 

cleaned, and the entire “battery” whitewashed. The 

same rigorous cleanliness which is practised in all the 
big packing-house operations is carried to its utmost limit of 
sare in the poultry-feeding plants. 

The chickens are fed from a trough running before each coop, 
and during the fourteen days the process goes on have a pretty 
dull time of it, no doubt, with just barely space to move about a 
little on their perches. It’s all meals and dozing between meals 
with them, and just about the time they get comfortably fat and 
stupid they make a quick transit to a large room where they are 
so speedily transformed into the dressed poultry of commerce that 
they never have a chance to realize what is happening to them. 
They are carefully dressed, then transferred to a cooling-room, and 
then, when they have hung the proper length of time, packed in 
boxes, a dozen to the box, and are off on their travels to find the 
American citizen who is longing to meet them and establish inti- 
mate relations. 

The science of using up all the scraps of the chicken is elabo- 
rated to almost as fine a point as is the science of using up the 





ican hen should take a_ back seat 
for a French hen or any other foreign 
hen. He demanded that the American 
hen be given an equal show with the hen 
of France, to exhibit what she could do 
for her country. He insisted on stall- 
fed American hens. He wanted them, 
and wanted them right away. 

As a matter of fact, it was Swift & 
Company that introduced the special 
system of feeding chickens. Being once 
driven into the poultry or any other busi- 
ness, a big concern, like Swift’s, always 
makes as strong a stand as possible for 
first place in that business. That is why 
the Swifts went into the most approved 
methods of special chicken-feeding as 
soon as the results of such’ methods 
were in sufficient demand to warrant 
the additional large outlay of -capital 
involved. 

Swift & Company now have. large 
poultry-feeding stations in operation, 
which turn out finely fattened and 
delicately flavored birds every week 
“during the season. For miles around 
these stations the country has _pros- 
pered, after the same manner that the 














farming country around the great cat- 


tle-market centres has prospered. The 
price farmers get for chickens has 
doubled and more than doubled. In 


the vicinity of St. Joseph, Mo., for instance, where poultry was 
formerly sold for 41% to 5 cents per pound, the farmer now 
gets 7, 9, 11, and 18 cents per pound. Chickens, like cattle, have 
now come to represent so much money, because there is a constant, 
all-the-year-round market for them, with cash always ready to 
pay for them on delivery. The country stores are collection centres 
for chickens. The farm womex bring them in and pay for store 
articles with them as though they were so much cash. Chickens, 
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Branding Swift's Premium Hams 


collateral accessories of the four-footed animals. Feathers are 
becoming an item of some moment, for instance, in the 
long list of by-product matters which are so essential to offset 
the ever- narrowing margin between the market price of four- 
footed live stock and the wholesale market price of the meat 
into which only about 56 per cent. of the live animal—in the 
case of cattle—can be turned. 
To be Continued. 
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The Success of the Motor-’Bus 


OnE of the questions interesting London 
is the passing of the horse-drawn omnibus, 
which, though not as speedy as some might 
desire, seems to be taking place slowly but 
surely. What is particularly interesting is 
that the new motor-omnibuses are more 
economical, as they not only can carry more 
passengers—thirty-four as against twenty- 
six for the horse-drawn vehicle—but they 
can make nine miles an hour, as compared 
with six miles an hour with horses. They 
can be kept in operation practically the 
greater part of the day, while with horses 
a three hours’ run of fifteen to sixteen miles 
is the daily work. The heavy rubber tires 
are far less injurious to the roadway than 


the solid wheels, while the *buses themselves : 


are quite as safe and more easily controlled. 

The rubber tires, which represent a large 
item of expense, are now supplied by con- 
tract at so much a car mile, and beyond this 
the operating companies are not concerned 
with their wear. A motor-’bus is able to 
run about 113 miles daily, as compared 
with seventy-five to eighty miles for the 
horse-drawn omnibus, and the life of the 
machinery is now computed at about four 
years. : 





A Lively Catch 


Mrs. S. “And so you are leaving us, 
Bridget? And what are you going to do?” 

BripGet. “ Please, mum, I’m going to get 
married.” 

Mrs. 8. “* Dear me! Isn’t that rather sud- 
den? Who is the happy man?” 

Bripcet. “Do you remember, mum, me 
askin’ you about four weeks ago to go to 
the funeral of a friend? Well, I do be goin’ 
to marry the corpse’s husband. Sure, he 
told me then I wuz the life o’ the party.” 


An Electric Aerial Railway 


THERE is apparently no more attractive 
field for engineering than the mountains of 
Switzerland, and the greatest skill and in- 
genuity have been exercised in the various 
railways designed to carry tourists to the 
summits. Recently there has been an en- 
tirely new departure from existing practice 
in a plan proposed for ascending the north- 
western side of the Wetterhorn, which rises 
precipitously to an altitude of 7700 feet 
above the sea-level. The new scheme con- 
sists of a combination of the fundamental 
principles of the ordinary aerial cableway, 
now so much used in constructive engineer- 
ing for the transport of materials, and of 
the elevated mono-railway, best exampled in 
the line between Barmen and Elberfeld in 
Germany. In the latter a car is suspended 
from a single rail supported by a system of 
girders, while in the new Swiss railway, in- 
stead of a rail, a stout steel cable will be 
stretched from station to station, and from 
this will be suspended by its running gear 
a car or cage for the passengers. Each car 
will contain ten passengers, and be of the 
lightest possible construction. 

The line will run from the Grindlewald 
upper glacier, at about 4000 feet altitude, 
up to the Enge station in one lift, a dis- 
tance of 1300 feet. This station is of 
massive masonry. and affords.an anchorage 
for the cable. The gradient of the cable 
for this part of the ‘line is about 80 per 
cent. This station affords access to a series 
of fine views, and there is a path along the 
Enge to the departure station of the second 
section of the line, which extends to a point 
at an altitude of 7761 feet, or a lift of 2300 
feet. The motive power is to be electricity 
at high tension, and part of the installation 
is already completed. The summit of the 
Wetterhorn is 12,150 feet above sea-level, 
and from the present studies there is ap- 
parently no reason why access to it should 
not be gained by a series of such railways 
as the two sections already described. Only 
once before has the mono-rail system been 
used on a mountain railway, on Vesuvius in 
1880, and this method was supplanted when 
the line was reconstructed. 
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She Knew 


A younG lawyer had become very much 
attached to a certain young woman, who was 
somewhat celebrated among her friends for 
her repartee. The only obstacle in the path- 
way of the young man was his exceeding 
shyness, for while always in command of 
himself in the court-room, he became almost 
speechless in the presence of his adored one. 
As one method of showing his devotion it 
was his custom to shower his inamorata 
with presents. 

The young lady’s mother, being far from 
satisfied with the status of the case, 
broached the subject. 

“My dear,” she said, “you have let Mr. 
Brown practically monopolize your society 
for a year, and now have scarcely any other 
callers. Has he ever given you to under- 
stand that his intentions are serious?” 

“No, he hasn’t said anything, but I know 
they are.” 

“How can you know it, if he has said 
nothing ?” 

The girl smiled. 2 

“Well,” she said, “you know he is a 
lawyer, anc lawyers always commence a 
contract wih ‘ Know all men by these pres- 
ents.’ ” 





Studying the Sense of Smell 


Amone the senses none has proved more 
difficult to investigate than that of smell, 
and physicists, physiologists, and psycholo- 
gists are still at a loss to account satis- 
factorily for the manner in wh‘zb tnis sense 
is excited. One theory is that minute parti- 
cles are emitted by the odorous  sub- 
stanee and affect the sense, while, on the 
other hand, it is held that this is accom- 
plished by gases. The latter view is now 
supported by Dr. John Aitken, who has 
performed a number of experiments to sub- 
stantiate his position. As this scientist 
made the discovery that fog was produced 
by the presence of minute dust particles in 
the air, his observations are entitled to 
serious consideration. His first experiments 
were made with musk, which, according to 
Berthelot, can be detected to .000,000,000,- 
000,000.01 gramme. Such a method affords 
a delicacy of measurement exceeding that of 
the spectroscope. Dr. Aitken found that 
where there were particles they would be- 
come nuclei for the formation of visible 
clouds in supersaturated air. Now no such 
nuclei were found in the case of musk, and 
it was plain that the substance did not give 
off nuclei, but merely evaporated as a gas 
or vapor. 

Accordingly, it was considered that the 
sense of smell was excited by the gaseous 
particles given off by the musk, and the 
same was found to be true for a number -of 
other odorous substances tested. Of some 
practical- interest was the fact that sew- 
age does not communicate solid particles to 
the air, but simply a gas with an offensive 
odor.. Dr. Aitken presents further con- 
firmatory evidence when he says that the 
perfume is often not the same substance 
as the material from which it is emitted, 
citing the case of snuff, whose perfume af- 
fords a soft velvety sensation, while that 
of the solid is sharp and biting, the same 
general conclusion being true for musk, only 
here no effect is observed when musk is 
snuffed, the odor being observed only when 
no dust from the perfume reaches the nos- 
trils. The observations are considered among 
the most important made recently on this 
subject, and will lead doubtless to consid- 
erable study in a field where comparatively 
little has been accomplished. 





A Dead Beat 


THE trolley -car was crowded, a number 
of passengers finding precarious foothold 
upon the running-board. It had proceeded 
quite a distance before the conductor could 
complete his fare-collecting round. Sudden- 
ly a woman caught hold of his arm and 
cried, excitedly: 

“ Conductor! 
Cant? 

“T know it, ma’am,” was the cool reply. 
“T hadn’t got his fare. Some folks will go 
any length to beat the company!” 


A man has fallen off the 
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PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF.LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
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Liqueur 
FABRIQUEE 4 A TARA 
Peres Chartreut 


BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 

SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET. OF ITS 

MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 

AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 

THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


A\ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS. take 


\,\\ pleasure in announcing that, having acquired 






the exclusive rights of publication of all 


works complete in twenty-three volumes, uniformly and 
: beautifully bound. Now, in view of this exclusive arrange- 
ment, they are able for the first time to offer Mark Twain’s 

.Complete Works at a lower price thatsever beforé permitted: 
The twenty-three volumes are beautifully bound in a handsome olive- 
green cloth with leather labels, and in half-leather with uncut edges and 
gilt tops. There are photogravure frontispieces: and many other illustrations 
in each volume. The staff of illustrators engaged ‘in this work includes 
such artists as Smedley, Du Mond, Kemble, Fogarty, «Beard, Newell, Brown, 
and De Thulstrup. The edition is in every respect a model of artistic 
book-making. The volumes—twenty-three in all—make a handsome ap- 
pearance upon the shelves of any library. This. is the first time that the 
complete works of this great author have been offered at a moderate price 
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Cut out the attached coupon and.mail it to us, and 
we will send you a photogravure portrait of Mark 
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on which this set of books can be se- BROTHERS, 

cured. Address Publishers, 

* New York City 

Please mail me, free of cost, a photo- 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS ee wis eae ee 


with a descriptive circular of your new edi- 
tion of his complete works. 
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